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HERE is a large element of personal misfortune in 
Mr Montagu Norman’s decision to withdraw his 
name from the election to the Governorship of the Bank 
of England that is to take place next week. Had Mr 
Norman been re-elected, as was the intention until the 
last few days, he would not only have served his own 
twenty-fifth year as Governor, but he would have been 
in office on the 250th anniversary of the Bank’s founda- 
tion and the rooth anniversary of the Bank Charter Act. 
That the longest and most influential Governorship in 
the Bank’s history—from its internal point of view in- 
comparably the greatest Governorship it has ever known 
—should be brought to an end by illness on the verge 
of such a coincidence of anniversaries as this is lament- 
able. The decision was Mr Norman’s own, on the advice 
of his doctors. There is no question that his colleagues 
would have been happy to re-elect him for another year. 
But the Governor (as for these last few days he may still 
be called) has often shown that he is no sentimentalist, 
and his departure will grieve the Company of the Bank 
of England more than it will disappoint himself. 

There can hardly be any public figure of our times on 
Whose career it is more difficult to express a single 
Opinion. Mr Norman is an unusual and many-sided 
character, and the judgment to be expressed will vary with 
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the angle of view. Foremost of all, he is a great per- 
sonality. He has the secret, very rare in this or any 
other age, of combining a presence that imposes his 
authority on all around him with the utmost personal 
simplicity. He has what is usually called an old-world 
courtesy, and an entirely new-world impishness. No head 
of a great institution is more democratic in his habits 
or more autocratic in his policies. He has been the leading 
banker of his age, yet when in these last few days he 
was described as a poetic figure, those who know him 
felt that it was the mot juste. 

It is, however, as 4 banker, not as a poet, that he must 
be judged. His quarter century of office has built up the 
Bank to a position it has never occupied before. The 
parallel with the physical reconstruction of its building 
is hackneyed but exact—the outer shell remains, but 
inside all is different. The Bank used to be an almost 
republican institution—a Venetian oligarchy of the best 
City families, with a Doge who was never left in office 
long enough to be more than a presiding official. 
Sovereignty then lay with the Court, and particularly 
with its Committee of Treasury—and that means that 
it was shared among the great merchant banking houses. 
After a quarter century of Mr Norman’s Governorship, 
all that is changed. The Bank is now a monarchy—or 
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perhaps a plebiscitary dictatorship would be the closer 
analogy, and Lord Catto would be the first to agree with 
the remark that the Bank now faces the familiar dilemma of 
what to do when the dictator departs. To an extent that 
previous generations would not have believed possible, 
Mr Norman has made himself the autocrat of the City. 
The perspective is too short to permit of a final opinion 
on the advantages or defects of this. It is equally difficult 
to say whether Mr Norman’s pre-eminence has been due 
to a falling-off in the flow of outstanding talent to the 
great houses of the City or, as some would allege, to an 
impatience of rivalry which has tended to exile the more 
promising figures. But if one thing is reasonably clear, it 
is that the current judgments of his regime are strangely 
reversed. Mr Norman has never been popular with the 
Left (perhaps because articulateness is not among his 
virtues), while he is something of a hero to the Right. 


‘Yet the extent of central control that he has established ° 


over the financial mechanism of the country should have 
endeared him to those who believe in the conscious 
management of economic affairs ; and those who hold to 
the doctrine that the business-man should be allowed to 
pursue his business, subject only to his own assessment 
of the risks, ought to see in Mr Norman one of the chief 
agents of the enemy. Whatever the final verdict is on this 
aspect of the Governor’s regime, it is unlikely to be that 
which is fashionable to-day. Indeed, the future may say 
that he was the man who nationalised the City. There 
is, however, one -ultimate test to which any banker’s 
reputation can be submitted—has he retained the confi- 
dence of. his customers? No other country in the world 
has passed through the storms and stresses of this last 
quarter-century without even a ripple of disturbance to 
the confidence of the public in the solvency and sound- 
ness of the banking system. The magnitude of this 
achievement is less apparent to us who have lived in 
financial security than to those who have suffered from 
distrust and disturbance. But the credit for it is very 
great, and the largest share should properly go to the 
presiding personality. 

For all previous Governors of the Bank of England, 
this would be an end of the matter, for the preservation 
of financial soundness was the end of their duties. Mr 
Norman has had much wider functions thrust upon him ; 
he has had to play the part of an economic statesman 
both in international finance and in industrial policy 
at home. His international policies have been much 
criticised, and it would be impossible to deny that there 
have been many mistakes. The two largest were the 
precipitate return not only to the full gold standard but 
to the old gold parity of the pound sterling, and the 
great assistance that was given to the rehabilitation of 
Germany. But the intentions, in both cases, were of the 
best, and there was not very much opposition to either 
policy until after it had been proved to be in error. And if 
the gold standard is to be held as a reproach against Mr 
Norman, he ought in fairness to be given full credit for the 
completeness of his conversion when once the mistake 
was proved. To-day the fundamental issues that underlay 
the gold standard controversy are once again under dis- 
cussion, and the Bank of England is foremost among 
those whose voices are lifted in warning against pre- 
mature commitments to rigid systems. 

The case is similar with Mr Norman’s German policy. 
It is easy to criticise now, in the light of events. But 
when the policy was initiated, it was not only universally 
acclaimed, it was also the right policy. The only 
tenable line of criticism is not that Mr Norman started 
on the road of rebuilding the financial structure of 
Europe, but that he did not withdraw from it, and 
reverse his policy, with sufficient promptness after Hitler’s 
arrival on the scene. It is a valid criticism—but, in one 
form or another, it hits every section of opinion in the 
land. The Governor’s international policies have unques- 
tionably been unlucky, but before the judgment is passed 
that they were more than unlucky, it would be as well 
to wait and see whether the same problems are handled 
with any more success after this war. 

It is in the field of domestic industrial policy that the 
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severest condemnation of Mr Norman’s regime can be 

Here it was not a question of a generally 
approved policy striking a reef that was hidden when the 
course was set, but of a deliberate point of view being 
enforced in the face of repeated warnings. The Bank of 
England’s great influence, overt and covert, has con- 
sistently been thrown on the side of the so-called, and 
miscalled, “self-government of industry.” Under Bank 
leadership, one industry after another has been en- 
couraged to organise itself in a tight association, to fix 
its prices, to protect its high-cost members, to scrap its 
“redundant ” plant. The Bank of England has been one 
of the chief buttresses of the New Feudalism which has, 
of late years, usurped the place of economic policy. If 
the verdict of the future on Mr Norman’s international 
policies is more favourable than the present day would 
pass, it is likely that economic historians in the future 
will say that his industrial policy did far more harm than 
his contemporaries realised. The all too general belief of 
the British industrialist that his profits should be pro- 
tected by restriction rather than that they should be 
earned by efficiency and enterprise would never have 
taken so firm a hold if it had not seemed to be encouraged 
from on high. 

For twenty years, the methods by which the next 
Governor of the: Bank of England should be nominated 
have been eagerly canvassed. Yet nothing has been made 
known of the way in which Lord Catto’s name was 
chosen. There are some unusual features in the appoint- 
ment: Lord Catto is not at present a member of the 
Court, and has never been a member of its inmost circle, 
the Committee of Treasury. These facts, together with 
the circumstance that for the past four years he has been 
serving as adviser to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
might seem to suggest a Government nomination. 
But it would be very rash to leap to that conclusion, 
for there is certainly no one among the elder statesmen 
of the City who would be more acceptable to the Court 
than Lord Catto. The question of the succession has been 
fully discussed in recent years, and it has always been 
understood that Lord Catto was the candidate favoured by 
the Committee of Treasury and approved by their 
colleagues on the Court. It is probable that, on this occa- 
sion, the initiative came from the Bank, though with fore- 
knowledge that the nomination would be acceptable to the 
Treasury. The question of who does the choosing when 
the Court and the Treasury have no joint candidate is 
thus as unresolved as ever. 

It is no light thing to follow Mr Norman, and a certain 
sympathy will be mixed with the congratulations to Lord 
Catto. But, in the circumstances in which the vacancy 
occurred, it is an excellent choice. Lord Catto is enough of 
a banker to inspire confidence in the City, but enough of 
a merchant and industrialist to inspire confidence else- 
where, and he has had enough experience in the Treasury 
to understand the delicate nature of the relationships 
between Threadneedle Street and Whitehall. 

It is no disrespect to the new Governor to say that 
his tenure of office is likely to be short. Lord Catto is 65, 
and his great service will be to keep the Bank in safe 
and strong hands while the guiding lines of its policy 
and position in the post-war world are being laid down. 
It is perhaps an advantage that the problem of filling 
the Governorship of the Bank should thus be kept not far 


_from the forefront of public attention. After the war. 


a new start will have to be made in international finance, 
and an even newer start in domestic finance, for there it is 
not a question of merely doing more successfully what 
was unsuccessful before, but of working out a whole new 
set of principles and techniques for the rdéle that finance 
will have to play now that the Age of Finance is dead. 
What: is required is not a financial technician but 4n 
economic statesman—and, moreover, an economic states- 
man who has a clear view of the ‘road he wants to travel. 
He must, almost necessarily, be a young man, .or at least 
not wedded to orthodoxies which may be of little rela- 
vance to the problems of the next few decades. There are 
very few posts in the country to the filling of which so 
much careful thought should be given. 
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Freedom for France 


ITHIN a few weeks, British and American troops 

will be landing in France to play their part in 
the country’s liberation. They will be launched on an 
enterprise that will affect profoundly the future of the 
French people and of their relations with Great Britain 
and the United States. It is not necessary to underline 
the importance of the decisions and policies which are 
to guide their intervention, and it would be reassuring to 
know that Frenchmen between themselves and the Allies 
between each other had reached agreement on the course 
their collaboration is to take. Unhappily the evidence is 
all the other way. The divisions between General de 
Gaulle and General Giraud have flared up again at this 
eleventh hour; and it is difficult to believe that much 


progress has been made in determining the Allies’ joint 


policy, since it remained in doubt until barely a week 
ago whether the Americans would negotiate with the 
French Committee of National Liberation at all. 

The time is desperately short, yet the right decisions 
must be reached. The invasion of Italy has shown that 
an invasion followed by protracted land fighting must 
worsen a country’s economic position. All France is 
short of food, and in some areas, even on Vichy’s show- 
ing, the shortage is near to real famine. Invasion, fight- 
ing, the dislocation of transport will for a time make 
all this worse. The Allies cannot avoid it. But the example 
of Italy has also shown that there are a number of things 
they can avoid. 

Reports of the fixing of the French exchange rate at 
300 francs to the pound have been officially scouted. Even 
the 200 rate in North Africa caused difficulty enough. If 
on top of an inflated rate, American and British soldiers 
were to enter France in possession of spare money and 
to engage, as they did in Italy, in spite of all efforts 
to the contrary, in a local competition to corner supplies 
and send prices rocketing up, then the arrival of the 
liberating army would be the signal not only for unavoid- 
able evils but for a gross and perfectly avoidable attack 
on the living standards of France, which in all conscience 
are pitiful enough. It is imperative that the liberating 
troops should not appear to the French as worse de- 
spoilers than the Germans. In concerting their economic 
plans, the Allies should agree on a reasonable exchange 
rate, On a very reduced rate of pay to soldiers—more 
deferred credits could be introduced—on strict ration- 
ing and price control in each zone as it is liberated, and, 
as soon as shipping and transport are available, on an 
immediate despatch to France of goods to meet some of 
the people’s basic civilian needs. 

In the political sphere, there is little to be learnt from 
Italy, because there is no parallel between the two coun- 


tries. Italy is enemy territory ; any government there— 
democratic or dictatorial—must be under the authority 
of the occupying Powers until the final peace is arranged. 
But France is an Ally. There can be no political control 
by the occupying forces apart from immediate authority 
in the actual fighting zones. To suggest any other course 
than the transfer of full civil authority to Frenchmen 
would be fiercely resented by the French people who, 
after four years of slavery and forced co-operation, pro- 
bably feel more strongly on the matter of sovereignty 
than any other European nation. Nor have the British 
and the American governments any other aim than to 
restore full sovereignty to the people of France. The 
civil administration behind the fighting lines can only be 
the responsibility of the French. 

The difficulty lies in the fact that while the National 
Committee is the only possible claimant of authority - 
possessing the support of most Frenchmen and suffi- 
ciently dtganised to give it the technical competence for 
the task, the British and the Americans feel some hesita- 
tion in accepting the claims of the Committee and some 
apprehension about the results. Some of these hesitations 
can be dismissed as unfounded and unworthy. There is 
nothing to gain and everything to lose—politically as 
well as militarily—by any toying with the idea of ean 
understanding with Vichy or another deal on the Darlan 
model. Ever since President Roosevelt suggested that 
the Commander-in-Chief should use his discretion in 
deciding with which civilian authority he would deal 
after the invasion, rumours of a “deal” have been 
abroad. Mr Cordell Hull has fortunately put a stop to 
them by giving de facto recognition to the National 
Committee’s claim to control the civil administration. 

Not all the hesitations about the National Committee 
come from the supporters of Vichy or the anti-demo- 
crats. An entirely different and very serious difficulty 
springs from some of the actions of the Algiers Admini- 
stration itself. Many sincere friends of France, who look 
on the restoration of full sovereignty to the French 
people as a solemn trust, wonder whether in giving un- 
equivocal support to the claims of the National Com- 
mittee they are not helping to forge new chains for the 
unhappy French. Many people fear the personal ambi- 
tions of General de Gaulle and they are the opposite of 
reassured when Frenchmen interpret their fears as an 
insult to France. This is the very atmosphere of the’ 
leadership mystique. Recent events have not done much 
to lessen these apprehensions. Political censorship has 
grown stricter in Algiers and political control has been 
extended to the French news agencies. The newspaper 
Combat, mouthpiece of the most enthusiastic personal 
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supporters of General de Gaulle, has published an 
ominous attack on what it is pleased to call “ dissidents ” 
—Frenchmen who, although opposed to Vichy from the 
first hour, have never given personal allegiance to the 
General, among them such distinguished Frenchmen as 
the editors and staff of France, of France Libre, and of 
the Agence Indépendante Frangaise (now in abeyance 
since its members would not accept the political control 
of Algiers) and many of the regular French broadcasters 
at the BBC. Of these men, Combat makes the astonishing 
statement that they are worse traitors than “ repentant 
Vichyites.” Can this mean anything but that fidelity to 
General de Gaulle is to be the hallmark of patriotism, 
not fidelity to France? 

These disturbing events might be dismissed as irre- 
sponsible ebullience in the “lunatic fringe” at Algiers. 
It is much more difficult to interpret the actions of 
General de Gaulle himself. There may have been a good 
military reason for abolishing the post of Commander-in- 
Chief at this point. The French army will not fight es 
a single whole, and different generals will lead their units 
in different sectors under the overriding authority of 
General Eisenhower. But this military reason does not 
explain why General de Gaulle chose this moment to 
have himself made “ Chief of the Armies,” to put in one 
of his warmest personal supporters as civilian Minister 
for War, and to carry through the move without consult- 
ing either General Giraud or the Assembly. He has 
achieved a concentration of military and civil power 
which good French Republicans have always looked on 
as politically dangerous, and he has done so regardless 
of the fact that he used the desirability of separating 
military and civil power as his excuse for excluding 
General Giraud from the National Committee last 
November. In these circumstances it is not surprising 
that many people interpret his move as an attempt to 
exploit the Second Front emergency in order to secure 
a supreme concentration of power in his own person. 

If these fears are justified, does it follow that the 
British and American Governments are right in with- 
holding full recognition of the Algiers Committee? Is the 
best course to adopt the line proposed by Mr Cordell 
Hull—a de facto recognition of the National Com- 
mittee’s authority with the proviso that it must be exer- 
cised under the control or supervision of the Commander- 
in-Chief? On the face of it, it may seem that this is the 
best compromise. Yet it is really an impossible one. Any 
intervention by the British and Americans in the con- 
duct of civilian affairs in France after the invasion will 
be used not to moderate but to justify any personal ambi- 
+ tion to power which General de Gaulle may have. Noth- 
ing could better justify a concéntration of power, a 
state of siege, a continued emergency, than the charge 


HE so-called Master Agreement between the British 
and American Governments, regulating the condi- 
tions on which Lend-Lease assistance was provided, was 
signed on February 23rd, 1942. Its famous Article Seven 
reads (with some simplification of purely formal language) 
as follows: — 


In the final determination of the ‘benefits to be pro- 
vided to the United States of America by the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom in return for aid furnished 
under the Lend-Lease Act, the terms and conditions 
thereof shall be such as not to burden commerce between 
the two countries, but to promote mutually advantageous 
economic relations between them and the betterment of 
world-wide economic relations. To that end, they shall 
include provision for agreed action by the United States 
of America and the United Kingdom, open to participa- 
tion by all other countries of like mind, directed to the 
expansion, by appropriate international and domestic 
measures, of production, employment and the exchange 
and consumption of goods, which are the material foun- 
dations of the liberty and welfare of all peoples ; to the 
elimination of all forms of discriminatory treatment in 
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that France’s allies were trying to limit the sovereignty 
of the French people. Thus, by an apparent paradox, the 
surest way for the British and American Governments 
to control what they fear may be General de Gaulle’s 
dangerous ambitions is to give the Committee full recog- 
nition as a provisional government and to hand over to it 
the civil administration of France without reservations 
save that the Assembly be consulted in all matters of 
policy. Responsibility will then be squarely fixed. There 
can be no resorting to criticism of Allied interference to 
cover doubtful political manceuvres. The record of the 
Committee will have to speak for itself without a shadow 


cast by extraneous authority. French public opinion will 


know with whom it has to deal, and the future of French 
democracy will lie in the only place where it can lie—in 
the hands of the French people themselves. 

The British and American Governments can impose 
conditions in the military zones. They can choose, up to 
a point, the French officers who will work with them. 
They can also in any zone dissociate themselves from 
actions—for example, the banning of political activity, 
the indiscriminate rounding up of suspects, political 
censorship—which the French civil authorities may in- 
troduce. But direct intervention will have the worst, not 
the best, results. In this matter confidence must be 
placed in the people of France. For four years they have 
lived under the worst conditions of political servitude. 
When liberation comes, can it be imagined that they will 
willingly exchange one servitude for another? Demo- 
cracy in France must ultimately depend on the desire 
of the French to have a democratic society. It is hard 
to believe that the flame of freedom is spent. The danger 
is that the Allies, in trying to shield it, may blow it out. 

Yet they need not be reduced to a completely passive 
role. Through broadcasting, through literature and the 
Press, through personal contacts, through the choice of 
representatives they send to France, they can help the 
French to realise democracy by making them see that 
democracy is what the world expects of France. A great 
people cannot be guided or coerced into a new way of 
life ; but they can be challenged into it. Once the British 
and the Americans have recognised unequivocally 
the authority of the National Committee and can 
no longer be accused of wishing to foist their own 
authority on to France, they will be free to be much more 
candid in their comment and criticism of the French 
authorities and much more ready to underline any devia- 
tion from the way of freedom. At the moment the 
Americans and the British have the worst of both worlds. 
They do not recognise the Algiers administration and 
they dare not criticise it. The right course now, on the 
eve of invasion, is full recognition, full co-operation and 
the most candid and critical appraisal of the results. 





Seven 


international commerce and to the reduction of tariffs 
and other trade barriers ; and, in general, to the attain- 
ment of all the economic objectives set forth in the 
Atlantic Charter. 

At an early convenient date conversations shall be 
begun between the two Governments with a view 10 
determining, in the light of governing economic condi- 
tions, the best means of attaining the above-stated objec- 
tives by their own agreed action and of seeking the agreed 
action of other like-minded Governments. 


It is no secret that negotiations have been going on 
about the implementation of Article Seven for some ume 
past. The Chancellor of the Exchequer told the House 
of Commons as recently as last month that no decisions 
had been taken, or would be taken, until the 
House had had an opportunity of debating the subject. 
But it is reasonable to suppose that conclusions are 
beginning to emerge and that the agreement is taking 
shape. What is more, it is possible from the reports that 
are available and the rumours that are afloat, to piece 
together a picture of what is contemplated which may 
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not be correct in detail but is probably accurate in 
outline. 

On the currency side, it would seem that the compro- 
mise achieved follows the main structure of the original 
American plan much more closely than that of the British. 
The proposal of an international bank creating inter- 
national credit and issuing it on overdraft to countries 
with deficits in their balances of payments has been 
rejected. Instead, there is to be an international stabilisa- 
tion fund subscribed to by the participating countries. 
The amount of this fund will probably be in the region 
of $8 to $10 billion ; but it should be remembered that 
the effectiveness of the fund will be limited by its hold- 


ings of the currencies that actually prove to be in short . 


supply. If it is dollars that turn out to be needed, then 


the fund’s holdings of dollars (plus its holdings of gold), 


will determine the amount of assistance it can give to 
deficit countries. Though the main principle of the 
American proposal has been accepted, it will probably be 
found that some of its rigidities have been modified—for 
example, to permit the depreciation of member curren- 
cies by not more than 10 per cent of their value in gold 
at the inception of the fund. The whole scheme is 
designed to ‘come into force, not immediately, but 
after a delay of some three years from the cessation 
of hostilities. 


Trade Prospects 


On the trade side, the precise tenor of the proposals 
is more difficult to predict. There have been two main 
American contentions: that interferences with trade other 
than reasonable protective tariffs—that is, in particular, 
quota regulations, buik purchases and the like—should 
be forsworn ; and that all forms of commercial policy, 
whether tariffs or quotas, should be non-discriminating 
—that is, that all countries should be treated exactly alike. 
Of these two contentions, it is the second that is the 
stronger, and it will probably be found that the agree- 
ment, while setting limits to the permissible use of quotas, 
bulk purchases and the like, does not ban them com- 


_ pletely, but that it is very strongly opposed to any form 


of discriminatory treatment—that is, treating American 
goods in any way worse than the goods of any other 
country. In American eyes, the Dominions are separate 
countries, and it will probably be found that the agree- 
ment severely limits imperial preferences. There will be 
provisions for securing that import quotas do not confer, 
by a back door, the preferences that are banished from 
the tariff list. Bulk purchasing also, to the extent that it 
is tolerated, must be non-discriminating in its effect— 
that is, the same terms must be offered to all suppliers. 
And it will probably be made clear that the most mortal 
of all commercial sins is for a country to use its bulk 
purchases as a means of securing favoured treatment for 
Its goods in the selling country. In short, and to be blunt, 
Great Britain will be expected to abstain from any use of 
its importing power to expand its exports. 

It will be surprising if the agreement, when it emerges 
from the long period of gestation, does not also incor- 
porate a number of American concessions. Thus some 
teductions in the American tariff would seem to be in 
order—though it remains to be seen whether any reduc- 
tions will be offered on the important items and whether 
the reductions are to be made without “ reciprocal ” 
reductions on the other side. And the American case 
against discrimination would clearly not apply, and ‘would 
have to be suspended, if the United States failed to bring 
its balance of payments into reasonable equilibrium. If 
the supply of dollars is below the world’s demand, they 
must perforce be rationed, and the rationing can hardly 
fail to discriminate against purchases from America. It 
would be wrong to suppose that there will be no con- 
cessions of this nature in the agreement. But in general 
tis not unfair to say that the British Government is 
contemplating the acceptance of about three-quarters 
of the American thesis both on currency and on commer- 
cial policy, and that the acceptance will be made with- 
Out conditions as to the circumstances of its coming into 
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force, save only for a specified short period of transition. 

Any such agreement, if entered into, will be a far- 
reaching commitment and clearly deserves the most 
careful weighing of the arguments, which are many and 
complex. It is unlikely that such an agreement between 
the United Kingdom and the United States would be 
very welcome to the Dominions, except perhaps to 
Canada, whose position is admittedly difficult and delicate. 
But, with all that is at stake, Dominion doubts should 
not by themselves be decisive if an agreement on these 
lines meets with the approval of opinion in the two metro- 
politan countries. Opinion in this country will not be 
unanimously favourable. The National Farmers Union 
will not be pleased by any limitations on the right to 
impose quotas, nor the Federation of British Industries 
by any restriction of the tariff-making power. Those who 
conceive of export policy in terms of high-pressure horse- 
trading or market-protecting cartels will not like any 
prohibition of bilateral bargains. The Socialists love bulk 
purchasing for its own sake, and the Empire Free 
Traders of the Beaverbrook Press will be outraged by 
any interference with the sacred cow of imperial pre- 
ference, or indeed by anything that smacks of interna- 
tionalism or of ‘Cobdenite shibboleths.” With this 
grand confederacy of vested interests there will, of 
course, be not an atom of sympathy among those whose ° 
eyes are fixed on the good of the common purpose. 
Indeed, if this were all that were to be said about the 
matter, one would rejoice that the New World had once 
more been brought in to redress the balance of the Old and 
that the powerful reinforcement of American policy had 
intervened in the struggle against the whole restrictionist 
crew and all their works. 

But this does not exhaust the matter. In recent dis- 
cussion of the place that international trade should 
occupy in the economic system, the old clear-cut distinc- 
tion between those who would “ liberate” and those who 
would “ restrict” is coming to be seen as too simple. 
There are two possible ways in which the problems of 
international trade can be approached. One school of 
thought assumes that the possible volume of international 
trade—the demand in all countries for goods produced 
in other countries—is determined by an act of God. It 
therefore concentrates its attention upon making sure 
that the actual volume of trade comes as close as pos- 
sible to reaching the potential maximum, and that all the 
competing suppliers have an equally fair chance. To this 
school of thought, the ultimate aim is to abolish “ restric- 
tions” and discriminations ; such abolition is all that 
mankind can do to increase the flow of trade. 

The second school of thought, which has been grow- 
ing up in recent years, refuses to accept the doctrine that 
the economic environment cannot be controlled. Within 
each country, the aspiration after Full Employment is, 
in essence, a determination to see that the National 
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Income is raised to, or close to, the potential maximum 
and stabilised there. The corresponding international 
policy is to expand what can be called International 
Income and, so far as possible, prevent it suffering 
from sudden relapses of the 1929-32 variety. According 
to the more old-fashioned views, a country was to be 
judged not by its success in maintaining the volume of 
its foreign trade but by the resolution with which it 
adhered to low and non-discriminatory tariffs even at 
the bottom of a severe depression in its foreign 
trade—the depression being, of course, a visitation for 
which it was not responsible. Virtue was measured by the 
degree of resolution in adversity, not by success in avoid- 
ing it. By this reckoning an America which, in 1934, 
bought only $1,655 million from abroad, but was reduc- 


ing its tariffs, was doing more good than an America which, . 


in 1929, bought as much as $4,399 million but was in 
the course of enacting a higher tariff. The newer school 
of thought holds that the volume of trade—that is, the 
amount of mutual employment provided—is by far the 
most important criterion of policy. 


Trade and Employment 


Unfortunately, the practical measures of policy that 
a Government will take if it is pursuing one aim will not 
necessarily advance. the other. There are, indeed, circum- 
stances in which the two coincide, and that is when there 
is reasonably full employment in all the chief trading 
countries. Then, all that is necessary to attain the poten- 
tial maximum of international trade is to remove all the 
obstructions. Then, the insiStence upon exactly equal 
terms for all traders runs no risk of preventing any trade- 
creating bargains. Unfortunately, these circumstances are 
rare, and when they are not present it is all too likely 
that the pursuit of one aim will obstruct the other. For 
example, rigid insistence on non-discrimination rules out 
any attempt to build up specific mutual exchanges. If 
Country A and Country B are able to make an exchange 
of, say, antimony against bauxite, the principle of non- 
discrimination would prevent them from doing so 
unless A is also prepared to buy bauxite from C, and B 
to buy antimony from C, on the same terms as they offer 
each other, irrespective of whether C is prepared to buy 
anything at all from either of them. In these circum- 
stances the bargain cannot be:struck and the trade cannot 
be done. ; 

In conditions of trade depression, it is possible for 
the mere removal of restrictions on trade to have the 
paradoxical effect of reducing the volume of trade. For 
the removal of restrictions will not affect imports and 
exports equally. There may be a large increase in imports 
and a huge deficit in the balance of payments. This, in 
itself, will create unemployment. And since, under this 
system, the only way by which a country can adjust itself 
to a heavy deficit 1s by reducing its internal costs, there 
may be a still further induced reduction in the National 
Income. It is, after all, not so complete a paradox that the 
absence of restraints reduces the volume of trade. The 
brakes of a motor-car can be used to prevent it from 
moving ; but it is also true that a car that is. equipped 
with brakes can be driven not only faster, but at a less 
variable speed, than one that is brakeless. 

There is, then, an unavoidable dilemma between the 
two possible objects of a policy for international trade— 
the object of removing controls, and the object of maxi- 
mising the volume of trade passing—except when reason- 
ably full employment prevails in the countries chiefly 
concerned. If that condition does not prevail, a choice 
must be made. Nor does Article Seven give much 
guidance on the choice. For it enjoins on the signatories 
the pursuit both of “the expansion . . . of production, 
employment, and the exchange and consumption of 
goods ” and also of “ the elimination of all forms of dis- 
criminatory treatment in international commerce and the 
reduction of tariffs and other trade barriers.” It would be 
as wens to ignore the first sentence as to disregard the 
second. 


The criticism that can be made of the undertakings 
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into which the British Government are about to enter 
should now be clear. If full employment is to prevail both 
in the United States and in Great Britain, then the criti- 
cism should be that the British representatives have not 
gone far enough in accepting the full milk of the “ libera- 
tionist ” doctrine. In those circumstances there will be 
no need for any vestiges of preference or quota restrictions 
or of bulk purchasing. But if full employment is not to 
prevail, they have gone far too far and have seriously 
hampered the use of the weapons that would be necessary 
to defend the British National Income against a world- 
wide depression. It would be far better to accept 100 per 
cent of the American thesis, subject to the circumstances 
in which the agreement was to be applied, than to accep: 
75 per cent unconditionally. 

It is impossible to feel very happy about the prospects 


“of full employment in the United States. He would be 


a rash man who would prophesy with absolute assurance 
that it will be attained in Great Britain. But America is 
at a threefold disadvantage as compared with Britain. 
First, the American problem is far greater: the output 
of the American economy is now more than 50 per cent 
higher than in any peacetime year, which means that the 
total of civilian demand will have to be increased by 
roughly half and then kept at this figure if there is not to 
be mass unemployment. Secondly, there is a substantial 
theoretical and practical agreement in this country on the 
methods to be pursued in maintaining the volume of 
effective demand ; in America, all is still controversy. 
And, thirdly, there is an accepted administrative machine 
in this country to carry the policy out ; in America, the 
machinery, in so far as it exists at all, is the object of 
violent political attack. No Englishman should be so very 
foolish as to look forward with any pleasure to the possi- 
bility of a post-war depression in the United States. But 
no Englishman can banish that possibility from his mind, 
nor should any British Government fail to take such 
precautions against the eventuality as it can. 


A Plea for Delay 


The plea that is made here is thus a double one. On 
the one hand, as a long-term proposition, let there be an’ 
even more far-reaching agreement upon the principles 
of untrammelled and non-discriminating movement of 
commerce and finance—and of human beings too. But 
let the application of these principles be deferred until 
it can be seen whether the conditions are going. to be 
created in which they would do more good than harm. 
In the intervening period, let the British Government 
retain its freedom of action to join with any other country 
in concerting a policy for the maintenance of trade and 
income. There are good prospects of building up a sub- 
stantial grouping of countries pledged to this object and 
assisting each other in its attainment. Not only the 
countries of the sterling area but also many of the Euro- 
pean countries will look to Britain to give a lead ; it will 
be a tragedy if the lead cannot be given. It goes almost 
without saying that access to this group should be open 
to any country that shares the objects and is prepared to 
meet the conditions. It would be aimed at no country ; 
on the contrary, it would benefit the whole world. It 1s 
surely far better to apply the principles of liberated 
trade in a limited area where the conditions of successful 
working can be created than to compromise them all once 
again (this time, perhaps fatally) by insisting on imposing 
them in a.wider arena where the stage has not been set. 

This plea for delay can be made in all sincerity from 
the British side. For it arises not out of any opposition 
to the principles that have, in recent years, met with such 
support in Washington, but out of solicitude for them. 
It comes not from any rejection of Article Seven, but 
from a desire to see the whole Article implemented. Once 
before, after the last war, the mistake was made of re- 
building a complex and rigid structure before the founda- 
tions had stopped heaving from the earthquake. Some of 
the voices that cried out most loudly against that mistake 
are now, by an ironic chance, most in favour of making 
it again. They were right the first time. 
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NOTES 


OF 
Odessa to the Carpathians 


The centre of gravity on the Russian front has shifted 
to the Roumanian sector. While General Malinovsky’s. 
armies have taken Odessa and are now swinging southwards 
into the coastal regions of Bessarabia, Marshal Konyev’s 
forces have approached Jassy and crossed the Sereth, forty 
miles to the west of Jassy. The right wing of Marshal 
Konyev’s forces will soon skirt the eastern slopes of the 
mountain range along which they may drive southwards to- 
wards Galatz. To the east of the Pruth, General Malinov- 
sky’s forces will move in the same direction. On the Galician 
side of the Carpathians the Russians reached the former 
Czechoslovak frontier to the south of Kolomea, and the 
Czechoslovak flag was hoisted again in the Carpathians 
five years after Hitler’s march into Prague. A call to arms 
was issued ‘to the Ruthenians on the other side of the 


mountains, and the Czechoslovak Government announced ° 


that a delegation would go to the freed territories in order 
to restore Czechoslovak administration. All this seems to 
indicate that Marshal Zhukov really intends to force the 
Carpathian passes and to strike at Hungary. Should he 
succeed in this, then the German forces in Roumania will 
find their defence lines in the Carpathians and Alps turned 
from behind, and they will consequently be compelled to 
retreat across the Hungarian plain towards Austria. The 
risks of such a daring stroke have since been emphasised 
by the successful German counter-stroke at Buczacz and 
Skala. Not only did the Germans succeed in rescuing the 
remnants of their divisions encircled at Skala, but they also 
created a threat to Marshal Zhukov’s left wing near the 
Czecheslovak frontier. The next days will show how Marshal 
Zhukov will dispose of that threat. 


* * * 


Replies to Molotov. 


Mr Molotov’s statement of Russian intentions towards 
Roumania has not yet met with any open response in 
Roumania itself—though it has almost certainly allayed 
anxieties there, and stimulated the wish for peace. In an 
interview with a Roumanian press agency, Ribbentrop has, 
understandably enough, tried to restore the Bolshevik bogey, 
so skilfully knocked down by Mr Molotov. He spoke of the. 
Bessarabian gate to Europe and promised that Bucharest 
would be defended as stoutly as Berlin. But other German 
commentators have been preparing the public for a further 
German withdrawal to the Carpathians and the Trans- 
sylvanian Alps. The most striking—and positive—response 
to the Molotov statement has come from Mr Gafencu, who 
was Foreign Minister in Calinescu’s Government and later 
on Roumania’s ambassador in Moscow until June, 1941. 
In a statement published by the Journal de Genéve 
Mr Gafencu declared: 


The Roumanians feel themselves to be brothers of all the 
oppressed, of Belgium and Narway, as of Greece and of Serbia. 
ords like these of Molotov can allay certain natural appre- 
hensions and make Roumanians entertain the possibility of a 
reconciliation which is both desirable and necessary. 
Mr Gafencu is now in Switzerland; but he is not a 
Political refugee. His relations with the Antonescu Govern- 
ment, as well as with the Roumanian Peasant Party, of 
Which he once was a member, seem still to be friendly. 
Thus his statement throws some light on the ieports that 
a peace mission, including Antonescu himself, has left for 
Moscow. 


* * * 


Mr Eden and Mr Stettinius 


It seems that, after all, the reports of Mr Eden leaving 
the Foreign Office represented not pressure from without 
but his own desire to desert foreign politics for home affairs. 
Why he should choose this moment for such a move is 
difficult to understand. For four years he has been in 
charge of the conduct of British foreign policy. For part 
of this time, it is true, military events have’ jostled out 
normal diplomatic exchanges. Now, however, with victory 
in sight, the emphasis is returning to diplomacy. The 
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importance of foreign affairs will grow. The responsi- 
bilities of the Foreign Secretary, and with it his influence 
and prestige will grow to the same degree. Mr Eden’s desire 
for withdrawal does not fit in very well with the great | 
political future forecast for him. However, he has decided | 
to stay and risk the grandeur and servitude of the Foreign 
Office. He will conduct the negotiations with Mr Stettinius. 
The present Anglo-American talks will cover specific issues 
—policy towards France and towards the neutrals—and the 
wider questions of post-war world order. Final agreement 
cannot be reached without consulting Russia and the 
other European neutrals, and it is to be hoped that at 
this early stage Mr Eden and Mr Stettinius will make use 
of the joint machinery set up at Teheran. There will be 
more chance of full agreement if the Russians are brought 
in early in the negotiations and all suggestion is avoided 
of an Anglo-American fait accompli. 


* * * 


Reorganisation in Italy 


Many weeks of negotiation—between Britain, America 
and Russia, between the Italian king and the political 
parties and between the parties themselves—have ended in 
what may be taken to be a truce, an interim agreement in 
which all are prepared for the time being to acquiesce. 
When Rome is occupied by the Allies, the King will with- 


- draw from public affairs and the Crown Prince Umberto, 


as Lieutenant of the Realm, will take over all his duties. 
At the same time, presumably, Marshal Badoglio’s Govern- 
ment will be strengthened by the inclusion of representa- 
tives of all the Italian parties. As a provisional arrangement, 
this distribution of political power seems the one most 
calculated io give Italy a reasonably steady transition from 
war to peace. This being so, the question may be asked: 
why postpone the advantages of greater political stability 
until the retaking of Rome? The decision to postpone all 
these major changes must inevitably put political pressure 
on Allied strategy in Italy. The decision to take or not to 
take Rome should be decided on military grounds alone, 
and the strategic planning should not be bedevilled by 
political hopes or disappointments. The political re- 
organisation ought to take place at once and the taking of 
Rome be left to the Allied commanders. 


e 
* * * 


Miners’ Decision 


The special delegate conference of miners, which met in 
London on Wednesday and Thursday, has given the leaders 
a vote of confidence and a mandate to enter into a final 
settlement of the Government’s wage plan. This plan had 
been in serious danger of being lost. Although the Executive 
of the Mineworkers’ Federation recommended the accept- 
ance, most of the districts voted against it, mainly on the 
basis of local objections, end the position until this week 
was one of deadlock. The miners’ decision means that the 
plan will now go through roughly as it stands, but that the 
Executive will have a free hand to negotiate on certain 
points. There was nearly a last-minute hitch over the posi- 
tion of skilled workmen, who did not benefit from the Portal 
Award. (This term is distinct from “ skilled craftsmen ” who 
are to receive Is. a shift increase: it includes such men as 
rippers, roadmen, machine-minders and certain types of 
enginemen). Mr Bevin gave an assurance that the Govern- 
ment would meet the cost of the adjustment—which has 
been estimated at about {£13 million. He emphasised, 
properly, that the cost must ultimately come from increased 
output, and not fall on the public. It would be rash to 
prophesy that there will be peace throughout the coal indus- 
try, but this week’s meeting has certainly cleared the air and 
the prospects of peace are at least better than they have been 
for a long time—the Yorkshire miners have all resumed 
work. The next stage, on the miners’ side, will be the 
setting up of a national union in place of the loose district 
“federation. For the industry as a whole, the need has become 
more pressing than ever to bring about the reorganisation, 
without which high output cannot be secured, nor a high 
level of wages maintained. 
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Looking Ahead 


A glance at the number and scope of industrial disputes 
after the last war proves the critical importance of putting 
labour relations on a sound economic footing when this war 
is over. Then, as in this war, a comprehensive system of 
industrial arbitration and conciliation had been introduced 
during the war with a view to preventing stoppages in 
wartime and making them needless in peacetime. The 
following table shows how disastrously hopes. were belied. 

InDusTRIAL Disputes 1913-1922. 





Number Total ' Aggregate Duration 
| of | Number in Working Days 
Year | Disputes of of all Disputes 
| Beginning Work-People in Progress 
in the Year involved | during the Year 
| (000’s omitted) ‘(000’s omitted) 
ee 1,459 664 9,800 
. ae | 972 447 9,880 
TED sss kees 672 448 2,950 
DD ssans 532 276 2,450 
See ! 712 872 5,650 
SED + cb ae vs | 1,165 1,116 5,880 
a | 1,352 2,591 34,970 
SD 5c %6 > 1,607 1,932 26,570 
ea | 163 ' 1,801 ! 85,870 
ee 576 552 -| 19,850 





Thus, the number of days lost by disputes in 1919 was six 
times those lost in the worst full war year, 1918; and the 
number of days lost in 1921 was fourteen times more than 
in 1918. (In this war from August, 1939, to August, 1943— 
four years—only 4,761,000 working days were lost by stop- 
pages.) Thus, after 1918, the apparatus of arbitration was 
completely helpless in the post-war situation. Two factors 
were mainly responsible. One, the relief from wartime dis- 
cipline, will be present again this time. Whether the other, 
and more fundamental, will be present, depends upon the 
wisdom of economic policy ; it depends upon whether post- 
war industry will be capable of supporting the wage 
structure which it will take over from the wartime period. 
Only if, on the financial side, both deflation and inflation 
can be avoided, and if, on the industrial side, industry can 
be made efficient by a deliberate programme of re-equipment 
and reconstruction, can the same grievous aftermath of 
labour troubles be avoided. At this moment, therefore, it 
is not simply a question of stopping strikes by appeals and 
threats—essential thdugh this is. It is a question also of 
planning at once to provide the industrial and economic 
conditions in which industry can be efficient and prosper, 
in which employment can be maintained, arbitration and 
conciliation can work, and industrial peace can be pre- 
served, There could be no better starting point for such a 
positive policy than the coal industry, which, with transport, 
was the centre of post-war trouble twenty-five years ago. 


* * * 
Civil Aviation 


The talks between the American and British Govern- 
ments on international civil aviation led to a communiqué 
announcing a sufficient basis of agreement for further con- 
sultations, and to a press conference in which both sides 
claimed to have made concessions—but to little hard news 
about the subject-matter of agreement or disagreement. 
These talks were preceded by the Commonwealth conference 
of last October, and are to be followed by similar conversa- 
tions with the USSR and other interested powers. This is 
a slow and unspectacular method, but there is a wealth of 
experience to demonstrate the wisdom of working out a fair 
measure of agreement before summoning a public con- 
ference. From what has been said and from what can be 
guessed, it would: seem likely that both the British and the 
American Governments would be ready to recommend to 
other countries that they should adopt the Right of Innocent 
Passage for civil aircraft, with the additional right of making 
“technical stops”—that is, that civil aircraft should be 
allowed to fly over every country and to land for the purpose 
of taking on fuel, etc., but not of receiving or discharging 
payload. This principle, if agreed upon, would auto- 
matically solve the difficulty of the bases that have 
been constructed by American efforts under other flags 
than the American. It is also probable that there is 
agreement on the desirability of preventing “ wrecking ” 
subsidies, while acknowledging the necessity of subsidies 
for some routes. The “conference” system, which has 
worked well in connection with shipping rates, might be 
applied in the air. On the other hand, there are still points 
of disagreement. One is on the extent of the functions, if 
any, that might be given to an international authority. 
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Neither Government wants such an authority to operate 
either aircraft or airfields, but the British Government is 
apparently willing to see it go much further in the creation 
of standards for safety regulations, pilots’ qualifications, 
navigational aids, etc., than the American. The largest point 
of difference is probably over the allocation of traffic. The 
British thesis is that the number of flights along a rouie 
should be regulated and divided among the participating 
nations, either equally or on some other basis of allocation. 
The American thesis is that, once a route is opened, it 
should be operated under competitive conditions. These 
attitudes correspond, of course, to deep-seated national 
interests. The Americans, with a large domestic industry 
protected from foreign competition, are naturally interested 
in the maximum freedom for international lines. The British, 
less concerned with the relatively small volume of domestic 
business, are naturally unwilling to abandon the advantage 
that their wide dispersal of potential bases gives them. Other 
countries—Russia in particular—also have their own interests 
to protect, and an Anglo-American agreement, even if it 
were complete, would be a long way from a world-wide 
agreement. But at least the area of common interest is 
slowly growing, and the means of reconciling divergent 
interests are beginning to emerge. 


* * * 


Russia and.Finland 


Negotiations between Finland and Russia have now 
entered the stage at which not only armistice terms, but also 
the conditions of a peace settlement are being discussed. 
This in itself is encouraging, because it shows that both 
sides mean business. The Russians are reported to have 
modified their original terms for an armistice. They no 


. longer demand. the internment of the German forces in 


Finland, but their “ isolation.” The demand that the Finnish 
army should withdraw to the 1941 frontier has also been 
changed insofar as the withdrawal is to be effected gradually 
over a period of four months up to the end of July. The 
reports about the proposed peace terms contain several new 
features. The Russians seem to have made it clear that no 
complete disarmament will be demanded from Finland. 
After a gradual demobilisation Finland would retain an 
army of normal peacetime size. Bargaining is still going on 
about the boundary terms. The Russians now agree to give 
up the claim to Hangoe island, which was leased to Russia 
in 1940 in exchange for the Petsamo area. They have, how- 
ever, not agreed to return Viipuri to Finland. The territorial 
dispute is clearly one of the chief reasons why no agreement 
seems likely to be reached. Another even more important 
reason is the Russian demand for reparations, said to 
amount to £150 million, to be paid in kind over a period 
of five years, at the rate of £30 million a year. The extent 
to which such annual payments would burden Finland’s 
economy is shown by the fact that they are equivalent to 
about three-quarters of the total value of Finnish exports 
before the war. Even if the payment were extended over 
ten years instead of five, the burden would still be great 
enough to make the Finnish Government hesitate. This is 
the first instance of the difficulties involved in the problem 
of reparations after this war. Significantly, Swedish public 
opinion, which has urged the Finns to accept the Russian 
terms, is nevertheless highly critical about the demand for 
reparations. Professor Cassel has published an appeal to the 
Russians asking them to withdraw this demand. The Fin- 
nish Parliament has met again to consider the new terms 
and, at the time of going to press, the chances of acceptanct 
do not seem bright. ; 


* * * 


No Polish Paasikivi ? 


The Polish Government has announced that the Polish 
military organisations in some parts of eastern Poland have 
established contact with the Soviet forces and that, in these 
places, Poles and Russians are now cooperating in the fight 
against the Germans. Reports available suggest that s° 
far this has been confined to local action in Volhynia. As long 
as no general agreement exists, covering the whole of the 
fighting in Poland, the importance of local agreements cat 
be exaggerated. Still less is known about the political rel2- 
tions between Poles and Russians in Poland. At first ther 
seems to have been serious friction, which caused the Polish 
Government to despatch an official complaint to the British 
and American Governments. But more recent reports sug 
gest a decided improvement. The Russians are said to hav‘ 
recognised the right of the Polish military underground 
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Volhynia to communicate with the Polish Government in 
London and to receive orders from them.’ The implications 
of such a decision may be far-reaching. If true, it may mean 
the resumption of contact between the Russian and the 
Polish Governments through indirect channels: Yet what is 
most needed is the restoration of direct diplomatic relations 
between the two Governments ; and the obstacles to this 
still seem as great as ever. The Russians have made no move 
to make possible a rapprochement. Allied mediation has 
proved unavailing. Russia seems to favour bilateral nego- 
tations, and there might be something to be gained from 
a direct Polish approach to the Soviet government. So far, 
Polish diplomacy has been awaiting events. Yet a “ Polish 
Paasikivi” in Moscow might be able at this point to obtain 
better terms for Poland than any offered so far. 


* «x *« 


Schools and Schooling 


It has not gone without notice that the Education 
Bill has passed through its Committee stagein the House 
of Commons without anything having yet been decided 
about three of the crucial educational questions of the 
post-war period. Who is to teach in the new Butler schools? 
What is to be taught? What is to be done, if anything, 
about the public schools—in themselves excellent educa- 


tionally, but socially a reserved road of entry into high posts?. 


These gaps, with the unresolved problem of finance that 
overhangs the extension of all locally administered services, 
were noted when the White Paper, on which the Bill is 
based, first-came out. Probably the Bill itself, which is largely 
a measure for the reform of administration, could not have 
been expected to answer these questions. But answered 
they must be. The Norwood Report on curricula and 
examinations has been in the Government’s hands for 
several months. The McNair Report on the training of 
teachers, which has taken a long time to produce, is expected 
in May. Whether any action on the public schools is con- 
templated, apart from general discussion of the role of 
boarding schools in the state system, is still very uncertain. 
Thus far, therefore, there is the framework of a new struc- 
ture of schools without any educational or social content— 
and without adequate financial foundations. Well-earned 
congratulations to Mr Butler on the smooth progress of his 
notable Bill should not prevent the necessary pressure from 
being exerted from all sides to secure its translation into 
terms of actual schooling. First, there is the need to insist 
upon a prompt and sure timetable for the application of the 
Bill’s key proposals—the raising of the school-leaving age 
to fifteen and then, as rapidly as possible, to sixteen ; the 
reorganisation of all schooling after the elementary stage ; 
and the fullest development of adolescent and adult educa- 
tion. Secondly, there is an essential need for decisions on 
the kind of teaching that is to be done at all these stages, and 
on the kind of examinations required to serve as guide- 
lines. Thirdly, and most urgently, there is the need for 
sufficient teachers to do the work. 


* * * 


Post-war Teachers 


The report of the McNair Committee on the training 
of teachers will not deal with the immediate short-term 
problem of finding teachers, as soon as the war is over. 
This is to be tackled, empirically, by the establishment of 
short-term training courses to enlist ex-Service men and 
women and to bring in suitable recruits from other occupa- 
tons. For this purpose “shock teams” of instructors are 
being organised locally to provide short courses when the 
men and women become available for training. But the 
need for a radical revision and. broadening of teachers’ 
training will be in no way diminished when the immediate 
gap has been filled by these emergency means and by the 
return of ex-teachers from their war service. The long- 
term training of teachers is equally a matter of urgency. 
The McNair Committee is faced with the task of providing 

th a quantitative and a qualitative solution. The system 
of training they propose must attract many more recruits, 
of more varied age and experience, than was the case before 
the war ; and it must turn out better teachers, with a much 
Wider and more assured view of their function. For some 
years, as the school-leaving age is progressively increased, 
as the reorganisation of post-elementary education is at last 
carried through and the proposed programme of continuous 
education from the cradle to manhood is begun, teachers 
will be needed at an annual rate about as big as the total 
annual output of universities and colleges before the war. 
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They will need to be much less stereotyped in their qualifica- 
tions and background, and much more eager to be teachers. 
It is believed that the McNair Committee, without precisely 
solving among themselves the difficult problem of the right 
relations in the hierarchy between universities and training 
colleges, will make a number of proposals calculated to 
make the best of both university and training college 
methods in the training of ‘many more teachers drawn from 
many more sources. It is only to be hoped that no con- 
siderations of “face” or “status” have been allowed to 
prevent the Committee from stating quite plainly the con- 
spicuous defects in the recruitment and equipment of 
teachers that existed before the war—with honourable ex- 
ceptions—in both the education departments of universities 
and in training colleges. 


* * x 


Responsibility for Industrial Progress 


It is important and timely that so many people now 
see that the future of Britain depends, not upon political 
or: economic legerdemain, but upon the productivity of its 
industries. It is no less important, however, that attention 
and effort should be directed to the places where they are 
most likely to produce results in terms of efficiently pro- 
duced goods and services. For the moment there is, in some 
quarters, an almost pathetic belief in the magic of financial 
assistance from public funds. That the Government should 
make a larger and more constructive contribution to the 
development of scientific and industrial research and tech- 
nical training is undoubted ; but the battle will be lost or 
won in factories and board rooms. If the objective of in- 
dustry itself, above all other considerations, is the produc- 
tion of the cheapest possible articles of the required kind, 
in terms both of the price and of the resources used to 
make it, and in the largest saleable quantity, it will be well 
on the way to the confidence it seeks. Whatever the 
Government can do to help—and this is a lot—should be 
done. 

* * * 


The State’s Part 


Government assistance in the raising of industrial 
efficiency can be of three kinds. The first, and most direct, 
is the encouragement by fiscal means of enterprise, inven- 
tiveness and re-equipment. The second is embodied in a 
motion which will be discussed in the Commons next Wed- 
nesday asking for a bolder and more generous policy of 
assistance to research. The third is by technical education. 
In anticipation of next week’s debate, the Lord President 
of the Council, Mr Attlee, has put out a White Paper 
(Cmd. 6514), describing the present arrangements; the 
Development Commission set up in 1909 ; the various Com- 
mittees of the Privy Council, with attached councils and 
departments, for scientific and industrial, medical and 
agricultural research ; and the several research and develop- 
ment sections of Ministries, much extended during the war. 
Since 1940 the work of these bodies has been co-ordinated, 
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in addition to the ordinary inter-departmental arrangements, 
by the Scientific Advisory Committee of the War Cabinet. 
The White Paper will not satisfy the critics who point to 
the much greater sums spent on research by other coun- 
tries. The widespread opinion—expressed in a letter to The 
Times this week from a number of industrialists and labour 
leaders on the subject of technical education—is that this 
is “a backward country.” Britain’s long start in industrial 
development created bad habits of trial-and-error and rule- 
of-thumb which still block, in industry itself as much as 
in the minds of Ministers, a full appreciation of the fruitful 
marriage that is possible between theory and practice. Not 
the least important test of the educational reforms that are 
now projected is the extent to which they will produce 
willing men and women capable of serving industry scien- 
tifically. After the elementary stage, general education in 
the future, if the experts’ views are accepted, is to be 
biased, rather than split, in one of three ways. It will not 
be the object of these schools to train engineers or scien- 
tists any more than to train clerks, teachers or lawyers. But 
it will be their object to produce boys and girls capable of 
becoming, on contact with special. training and actual 
practice, one or another of these. It is technical education 
proper that will train the engineers and industrial scien- 
tists ; and there can be no doubt that there is need for a 
greatly increased provision of buildings, equipment and 
instructors—much greater provision than is envisaged in 
the vague and perfunctory financial references of the new 
Education Bill, where technical and adult education are 
lumped together. But, again, it should be remembered by 
the managers of industry that success in technical educa-~ 
tion depends at least as much upon them as it does upon 
the education authorities. They must be ready to release 
their young recruits for long periods of technical instruc- 
tion ; they must be ready to blend the practical experience 
gained in their workshops with the teaching given outside : 
and they must be ready to give due recognition, in terms 
of opportunity and status, to the young people who have 
gone through this mill. 


* 


Defending Assam 


The profit and loss account in the fighting in North 
Burma shows a heavy debit this week on the Allied side. 
The Japanese have side-tracked Imphal and have advanced 
to Kohima within striking distance of Dimapur. If they 
reach the town, they will cut the railway communications 
between Northern Assam and the coast and undermine the 
supply position of all the Allied forces operating between 
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Sumprabum and Myitkyina. Here progress, though slow, 
has been steady. The British forces have advanced halfway 
from Sumprabum and are within 36 miles of Myitkyina. 
General Stillwell is about the same distance from Mogaung, 
but obviously a successful Japanese stroke against the sup- 
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plies and communications of both forces would leave them 
in dangerous isolation. Meanwhile, neither the Japanese nor 
the Allies have very long in which to reach a decision. The 
monsoons are on the way, and it would be turning a new 
page in military history if either side campaigned through 
the rain-sodden and malaria-ridden months ahead. 


* x * 


Front Line Province 


On April 1st Mr Casey, Governor of Bengal, said in a 
broadcast from Calcutta that “we are going to succeed in 
averting a recurrence of the famine in 1944.” On April 6th, 
in the House of Commons, Mr Amery added an important 
rider. After listing the difficulties, such as the loss of Burmese 
rice, dependence upon the tiny surpluses of small cultiva- 
tors, the steadily increasing population and this year’s poor 
millet and wheat crop—the crucial rice crop is very good— 
the Secretary of State for India expressed his confidence in 
the measures taken by the Government of India to ration 
food in urban areas, to distribute food surpluses, to purchase 
grains and control their price, and, within the limits set by 
military needs, to ship in imports. But Mr Amery gave a 
warning: “The procurement of rice surpluses . . . is still 
influenced by lack of confidence, due to last year’s experi- 
ence.” The Japanese advance into Manipur is not the in- 
vasion of India that some American critics have alleged. 
But it is a most disquieting sortie, at a time when the boot 
should be on the other foot ;.and, unless the confused posi- 
tion can be quickly cleared up, it cannot help but lessen 
Indian trust in the outlook for this year’s food. The reprint- 
ing of a number of remarkable articles from the Indian 
paper, The Statesman, which appeared between March and 
October last year, comes at a very apt moment. These 
articles, soberly written though they are, give a picture of 
what was rightly called “An Imperial scandal,” 

by which the whole administrative structure relating to this 

country, whether India Office, in Parliament or on India’s 

or Bengal’s own soil, is collectively besmirched. 
The picture of pauperism, disease, extortionate landlords, 
streets strewn with corpses and garbage, persistent muddle 
and chronic ignorance of the facts among officials, is more 
horrifying than anything that was made known at the time. 
The constant theme of The Statesman’s leader-writer was 
the demand that the facts should be found out, and not only 
made the basis of policy, but also published in both India 
and Britain. If it is true that this year all possible steps 
have been taken to prevent the return of this tragedy, there 
is even less excuse than there was then for the withholding 
of any particle of information from the British Parliament, 
press and public, upon whom so heavy a responsibility still 
rests. Missionaries on the spot send reports of a, grave 
and lingering aftermath of sickness and _near-starvation. 
The best proof that the right remedies are now being 
applied in this front line Province would be the freest pos- 
sible publication in this country, not only of official figures 
of destitution, disease and deaths, as well as of food sup- 
plies, in both Calcutta and Bengal, but also of articles like 
these in full from India’s own press. Concealment will invite 
the worst suspicions, whether justified or not. 


x * * 


Agenda for the ILO 


The twenty-sixth meeting of the International Labour 
Conference, which opens in Philadelphia on April 2oth, will 
be one of the biggest international gatherings held since the 
war, and the most representative. The feature of the ILO is 
its tripartite character as a body representing governments, 
employers and workers ; it is the only instrument through 
which organised labour can contribute directly to the making 
of international economic decisions at the highest level. Out 
of the fifty-five states which belonged to the ILO at the 
beginning of the war, forty are expected to be represented 
at the conference. The attitude of the Soviet Union, which 
has been invited to send a representative, is enigmatic. If 
Russia, bound to play a leading role in international recon- 
struction, does not participate, it will greatly weaken the 
effectiveness of the ILO, which must clearly play an im- 
portant part in the transition from war to peace. As Mr 
Eden has said, the ILO is an obvious instrument for giving 
effect to Glause Four of the Atlantic Charter, which stated 
as a goal the all-round improvement of living and working 
conditions. It is important that the ILO should put these, 
its proper tasks, first, and not try to spread its net [00 
wide ; and the first item on the agenda—“ the future policy; 
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programme and status of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion,” and its relation to other international agencies, in- 
cluding UNRRA—may be the most important. A declara- 
tion which it is proposed the Conference should adopt, 
reafirms the principles of ‘social justice, and raising the 
standards of living which were laid down in the original 
constitution. But there is a new emphasis on the need to 
maintain full employment. a 


* * * 


The International View 


The Philadelphia resolutions of the ILO will be dis- 
cussed and decided by neutrals and belligerents alike. To 
that extent, international problems will be looked at inter- 
nationally ; and the United States Government has sug- 
gested that the United Nations should receive the confer- 
ence’s proposals on post-war policy. This, as the Manchester 
Guardian has pointed out, may be of importance for the 
future of Europe. When it was roughed out at Atlantic City, 
the attitude of UNRRA towards the people, as distinct from 
the rulers, of defeated Germany and Italy was left unclear, 
but suggested some policy of deliberate discrimination. The 
ILO, on the other hand, if the conference accepts the pro- 
posals before it, takes for granted that it is neither the desire 
nor in the interests of the Allies 

that defeat should involve for the workers of the Axis 

countries and their families a depression of standards of 

social protection below the minimum level necessary to 

safeguard standards in other countries. ; 
Unfortunate experience in liberated Southern Italy has 
proved how essential the economic conditions of both free- 
dom and health will be for the wretched masses of all the 
European countries, foe as well as friend. So long as 
Goebbels can say, without denial, that the Allies intend, 
after victory, to starve and bleed the people they are now 
of necessity blockading and bombing, he can still rally his 
dupes behind their lost cause. 


* * * 


Absent Workers 


It has been said that miners, subjected as their industry 
is to a sort of “statistical searchlight,” are low in public 
repute as orderly workmen, because their deeds, and mis- 
deeds, are made so widely known. Undoubtedly one of the 
reasons why so much is heard about absenteeism in the 
mines is that every detail of time-keeping is recorded. The 
Industrial Health Research Board of the Medical Research 
Council has thrown at least a glimmer of the same light 
on the absenteeism of industrial workers in general. In a 
pamphlet called “ Absence from Work and Prevention of 
Fatigue” the Board investigates the causes of absenteeism 
in sixty different factories, varying in size from small con- 
cerns to firms employing 25,000 workers. In peacetime, 
absenteeism due to all causes is not more than about 5 per 
cent a year of the possible hours of work—an average of 
about one day or a day and a half’s absence per person 
per month. In wartime, the rate is considerably higher ; it 
amounts, on the basis of this jnquiry, to 6 to 8 per cent 
for men and Io to 15 per cent for women. Married women 
may lose up to three times as much working time as single 
women. The causes of absenteeism among women are now 
well known. Conditions such as transport difficulties, the 
care of children, housework, shopping and husbands’ leave 
largely account for the “voluntary” absenteeism of the 
married ones. Inside the factories, overlong hours, unsatis- 
factory working conditions, wage problems and idle time 
tend to produce bad time-keeping. Though the physical 
reason of ill-health is responsible for at least half the time 
lost, the psychological factors of boredom, apathy and 
monotony of work are also important ; and it is significant 
that absenteeism is least in factories where there are good 
management-labour relations. The causes and effects of 
industrial fatigue are familiar, and it is unfortunate that so 
little seems to have been learned from the lessons of the 
last war. The Board’s recommendations for reducing fatigue 
are common sense: hours should not exceed 60 for men 
and 55 for women, and should be less in the case of heavy 
manual workers and women with domestic duties, there 
should be adequate rest pauses, week-end breaks, longer 
test for tired workers and some extension of part-time work. 

ne of the most effective ways of relieving boredom is to 
make the workers understand the relation of their job, 
however trivial it may seem to them, to the war effort, and 
to secure their co-operation in production. 
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Common Wealth in Danger 


In its appeal, though confusedly, the Common Wealth 
party goes back to the Commonwealth, to the levellers and 
egalitarians who attacked property in the debates of Crom- 
well’s army. In twentieth-century practice, however, the 
party must have money—a lot of money—to carry on ; and 
its founder, Sir Richard Acland, has given most of his away, 
in accordance with his views on common wealth. So far, he 
and Mr Good have provided most of the funds needed ta 
keep the party going. Now, Sir Richard has told the party 
conference that from next year the continuation of the move- 
ment will depend upon its members’ own contributions. 
Without the send-off given by him and by Mr Good, 
Common Wealth could never have built up its triumvirate 
of MPs or achieved its considerable success in terms of votes 
cast at by-elections. At no distant date the party will soon 
lose a credit as important as that given by its founders— 
namely, the ability to cash in on the political truce, with 
other Left parties absent. It may find itself with few political 
friends. Common Wealth stands for Left-wing solidarity, 
embraces the principles of Socialism, and proposes to sup- 
port Socialist and Radical Liberal candidates at future elec- 
tions. But so far its overtures have been rebuffed rather 
than welcomed. Common Wealth’s own supporters—as 
distinct from the much greater number of voters who use 
it as a stick with which to beat the Conservative party— 
are to be found among middle-class elements, who have 
definitely Socialist leanings, but to whom orthodox Labour 
has failed to appeal. They now have their chance to show 
by their contributions how strong their allegiance really is. 
It is a test through which the working-class supporters of 
the Labour party came triumphantly in the early days. It 
will show how much real fire there is behind the consider- 
able smoke that Common Wealth has made. 


* * 


The City President 


The solemnity with which Goebbels has been 
appointed Stadt-Prasident—City President—of Berlin 
suggests that some important political issue is at stake or 
at least that something entirely new has happened. In 
reality, the move merely confirms Goebbels in the exercise 
of many responsibilities which he had already assumed. 
As chief of the “Inter-Ministerial Committee” for the 
relief of war damage he was responsible for relief work 
in Berlin. Berlin is not only a city, it is also a Gau, and 
Goebbels has been its Gauleiter for a decade or more. As 
Gauleiter he is Reich Defence Commissioner for Berlin 
and a member of Goering’s Ministeria! Council for Defence. 
This means that he directs all civil defence measures in 
Berlin. The reason why it has now become necessary to hand 
over to him the funations of Oberbiirgermeister as well is 
that, under repeated bombing, the administrative structure of 
Berlin has been blasted away and the overlapping of relief 
measures and ordinary civilian activity has become so great 
that the only solution is to concentrate both relief work 
and what is left of normal administration in one man. 
Goebbels could not be given the title of Oberbiirgermeister 
because his position in the Nazi hierarchy is already 
too exalted. The new style of City President had to be 
created to signify the fusing of relief work and ordinary 
administration. It is a measure of the devastation and chaos 
in Berlin. It is also in keeping with Hitler’s queer dream 
world, full of hints and phantasies and intuitions. In 1926, 
Goebbels first “ conquered” Berlin for the Nazis against 
the bourgeois politicians and the organised workers. To- 
day his job is to repeat the “ miracle” against a far more 
formidable foe. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


Willkie’s Wake 


Ts party bosses held a wake for Mr Willkie after his 
crushing defeat in the Wisconsin primaries. Mr Willkie 
himself contributed a handsome wreath to his own 
obsequies by withdrawing his name altogether from the 
race for the nomination. But, as in the Irish story, the 
corpse may prove the liveliest member of the party. Mr 
Wiillkie’s failure to win a single delegate surprised even his 
worst enemies. There is no doubt that in part this was 
due to the fact that Mr Willkie’s strength is with the 
independent voters rather than with the active party 
members who constituted a main part of Wisconsin’s light 
vote. His attacks on his own party could hardly have 
commended him to them, and no doubt contributed to their 
reported inability to distinguish between his policies and 
those of the Administration. On the other hand, there is 
plenty of evidence that Mr Willkie’s platform on foreign 
affaits, however admirable, failed to excite noticeable 
enthusiasm among his audiences. 

But it is most unlikely that Mr Willkie will sink into 
obscurity. He has already promised that he will go on 
fighting in the Republican Party for the policies in which 
he believes and which have given leadership and inspira- 
tion to countless men and women. It may be that his 
greatest réle is yet to come—as the conscience of the 
Republican Party. On the choice of both nominee and 
party platform he may exercise a veto power on behalf 
of that very considerable section of the American public 
whom he has converted to a belief in full participation in 
world affairs. William Jennings Bryan went down to his 
third defeat in 1908, but his power in the party was so great 
that he was able to effect the nomination of Woodrow 
Wilson, instead of Champ Clark, the professional politician’s 
favourite, as Democratic candidate in 1912. Mr Willkie may 
not have quite the authority of a second Bryan, but he 
will give the party leaders some uneasy moments between 
now and Election Day, and if the man chosen by the 
Republicans at Chicago in June uses weasel words on post- 
war collaboration, Mr Willkie can be counted upon not to 
spare him. Whether his influence would not have been 
greater had he remained in the ring is debatable. The 
impulsiveness which prompted his withdrawal, and which 
is the other side of Mr Willkie’s political courage, may not 
have been altogether wise. But this final blow to his 
ambitions need not necessarily be incompatible with victory 
for his ideas. 

Since the Wisconsin primaries Governor Dewey is con- 
fidently assumed to be the inevitable candidate. Without 
lifting a visible finger he won over half the vote and 
collected more delegates than all the other contenders put 
together. This surprising strength may not be altogether 
substantial. Up to now, the aspirants and their supporters 
have been so busy stopping Mr Willkie that they have had 
no time for each other. With Mr Wil'kie out of the way, 
it would not be surprising if more thought were given to the 
problem of checking Governor Dewey. It is traditional, 
and understandable, that the man who gets out in front too 
early solidifies opposition. This was Mr Willkie’s mis- 
fortune. 

At this moment the other characters in the cast are 
extremely shadowy—General MacArthur, Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Stassen, Governor Bricker, Governor Warren and, 
most problematical of all, Senator Taft. With the exception 
of Governor Bricker, who has made some fugitive appear- 
ances, all are silent, although the Stassen interventionism 
is well known. It is to be hoped that the pressure of events 
will soon force at least Governor Dewey to speak out. 
There is something terrifying in this central core of silence 
in the most vocal and expressive country in the world. If 
Governor Dewey decides before the Convention that he is, 
after all, available the party chieftains may be content to 


say ditto, but it is more likely that some rival will emulaiz 
Senator Taft at Mackinac and say, “It’s a fool idea.” 
Whether Mr Willkie will choose to support Governor 
Dewey depends on the alternatives. Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Stassen’s ideas are far closer to those for which 
Mr Willkie has campaigned so ardently. His prospects have 
hitherto seemed somewhat remote, but he has done well in 
the Nebraska primary, an organisation is being built up 
for him in the East and, with the Willkie influence .behind 
him, he might be a serious contender. On the other hand, 
should Governor Bricker, that sane, solid, safe and emin- 


. ently traditional Republican figure, show signs of success, it 


is not impossible that Governor Dewey might inherit the 
Willkie contingent. In the meantime, the Democrats may 
cherish the dubious consolation that, with Mr Willkie out 
of the running, President Roosevelt remains the un- 
challenged symbol of progressive internationalism. But if 
Wisconsin has a lesson for the Democratic party it is that 
a realistic political touch is needed as well. 


American Notes 


Mr Hull and His Critics 


Mr Hull’s dearest aim is said to be the creation .of a 
body of agreement on foreign policy which would lift the 
question of the peace and American participation in its 
maintenance out of the realm of domestic politics, thus 
assuring a continuity of foreign policy new in American 
affairs but now recognised as essential. Already the Secre- 
tary of State has taken the ‘historic and unprecedented step 
of requesting the appointment of representatives by 
Congress to concert with him plans for an organisation to 
maintain the peace. His broadcast on Sunday night was 
another great landmark in this campaign. Not all the omens 
are favourable. The handling of foreign policy, until 
recently considered one of the Administration’s major 
assets, has suffered a sad decline in public opinion. The 
critics are to be found not only among the Republican 
stalwarts, who cling to the idea of “sovereignty” as em- 
bodying all that is needed, but even more among the 
liberals, not forgetting progressive Republicans like Mr 
Willkie and the group of young Republicans newly elected 
to Congress. There have been widely echoed charges that 
the United States has no foreign policy. The “ burial of 
the Atlantic Charter” has been celebrated and mourned 
in prints the deterioration of Allied ‘relations has been 
accepted in many quarters as established fact; and the 
blame is put either on the President and State Department 
for the lack of a clear and realistic policy, or, by another 
group, on Russian expansionism and British abetting. There 
has been widespread disillusion over specific issues. Mr 
Hull in his broadcast was therefore at pains to insist that 
the United States had a policy—“ comprehensive, stable, 
and known of all men”; that the Charter, far from being 
abandoned, provided an expression of fundamental 
objectives, though it could not give detailed solutions; that 
harmonious action among the Big Four would be the very 
life-blood of the peace; and that the United States attached 
the greatest importance to the creation of popular and 
progressive as well as stable governments in liberated 
Europe. Mr Hull was particularly happy in his assurances 
on the future of France and the responsibility of the French 
National Committee to exercise leadership in establishinz 
law and order as soon as liberation could be achieved. His 
confident augury of a tougher policy toward the recalcitrant 
neutrals will, if borne out, go far to satisfy the critics of 
continuing “appeasement” of France, Spain and other 
neutrals. He was also, surely, on solid ground in arguing 
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that the immediate production of complete blue-prints for 
the post-war world was impracticable, that definitive solu- 
tions require the slew process of discussion with America’s 
allies abroad and her citizens at home. 


x * * 
Foreign Policy 


It was, no doubt, Mr Hull’s devotion to democratic 
procedure, as well as his skill as a negotiator, that prevented 
him from dealing in more than broad strokes with the 
future of American foreign policy. Yet there was a new 
and encouraging emphasis on the importance of the Big 
Four, and the need of agreed action among them. For 
further elaboration Mr Hull evidently means to await the 
result of his discussions with Congress. There are manifest 
advantages in attempting to chart a bi-partisan course, 
particularly in an election year, when the possibility of 
stirring up controversy over issues of foreign policy is 
never remote. Only a long-standing tradition of keeping 
foreign policy out of domestic politics—which is lacking in 
the United States—could prevent a certain amount of 
fishing for votes this year on foreign issues. The unrest 
among the Polish and Irish minorities, who occupy 
strategic positions in the American political scene, offers 
an almost irresistible temptation to the opposition. As yet 
there are only sporadic and individual raids ; the Republicans 
have no single coherent alternative to offer. The generalities 


of the Mackinac Conference noticeably failed to gloss over — 


the divisions within the party, which includes progressive 
interventionists like Senator Ball and Mr Willkie, as well 
as the extreme nationalists of America First, and a great 
body of middle-of-the-road opinion. If a forthright and 
inspiring agreement on the main bases of policy can be 
concerted between Congress and the State Department 
without undue delay, not only will the dangers of con- 
troversy be avoided, but future Senate acceptance will be 
assured. It may prove, however, that to arrive at such an 
agreement beforehand will require more than a little 
dilution, if not of Mr Hull’s principles, at least of their 
application; and this is hardly likely to be either a speedy 
or an inspiring process. Already there is a spreading 
cynicism about the good faith of Britain and Russia ; there 
are demands that the United States should get tougher, 
and use its post-war economic strength to enforce its own 
view of affairs upon its Allies. Should Mr Hull fail to 
secure concrete agreements with Congress, which com- 
mend themselves wholeheartedly to the American people, 
no reference to broad principles or noble ideals will head 
off this nationalistic view of American participation or 
rescue foreign policy from entanglement in domestic 
politics next autumn. ; : 


* * * 
Holding the Line 


The cost of living has not risen during the past year 
and the basic wage structure has remained unchanged, 
according to a report from the Office of Economic 
Stabilisation made public last week by Mr Roosevelt. The 
teport admitted that there had been increases in some items, 
notably clothing, but insisted that these had been fully 
offset by decreases elsewhere, particularly in foods, and 
contrasted the present stability with the 3 to 4 per cent 
monthly rise in the overall cost of living which prevailed 
before the “ hold-the-line ” order of last April. Mr Chester 
Bowles, head of the OPA, testifying before the Senate, 
displayed a similar satisfaction with controls which have 
allowed only a 38 per cent increase in wholesale prices, 
compared with a rise of 103 per cent in the same period of 
the last war. A comparison of the cost of living shows a 
65 per cent increase in the last war with 26 per cent this 
tme. Both Mr Bowles and Mr Vinson, Director of 
Economic Stabilisation, have made an excellent impression. 
The likelihood that Congress will extend the life of OPA, 
virtually unchanged, is attributed very largely to Mr 
Bowles’s persuasive powers, although the failure of OPA’s 
enemies to agree has played its part. Mr Bowles, formerly 
of the advertising firm of Benton and Bowles, displayed his 
Professional talents to perfection in his testimony. He won 
all hearts by admitting OPA’s past faults ; and members of 
the Committee were so struck with the forcefulness and 
clarity of his exposition that at its end they all filed up to 
Shake his hand. This is a far cry from Mr Leon Hender- 
son’s stormy experiences with Congress. Labour alone 
appears unconvinced by assurances that it is better off than 
ever before, although surprise is said to have been felt in 
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other quarters. The CIO’s demands for increased wages in 
the steel industry to match the cost of living are still under 
consideration. Among the apologists for price control a 
significantly strong cmphasis is put on the argument 
that stabilisation has shown tangible, “indeed bankable,” 
benefits to all groups. Without more draining off of pur- 
chasing power by taxes and savings, the very success of 
price control may be digging its own grave. 


* *« x 


Shorter Notes 


The Supreme Court’s decision on negro voting in the 
Texas primaries has aroused protests, partly because it is 
feared as an encroachment on states’ rights, and partly on 
purely racial grounds. Southern Congressmen and other 
political figures have already promised that some other 
means will be found to bar negroes from state primaries. 
Thus, in the past, when the “ grandfather clause,” which 
made it a condition of voting that one’s grandfather has 
voted, and-thus disfranchised all negroes, was found illegal, 
substitutes were found in literacy tests, the poll tax, and 
similar measures. 

* 


The Bureau of the Census estimates put the population 
of the Continental United States, exclusive of the Armed 
Forces abroad, at 134.6 million on July 1, 1942, against 
133.9 million in 1941 and 132.8 million in 1940. The most 
interesting revelation is that in 1942, for the first time in 
American history, females outnumbered males, by 644,196. 
The excess of males has shown a steady decline. The 
scarcity value of American women thus joins the Redskin 
and the frontier as a vanished phenomenon of history in 
the American legend. But if this is the end of another happy 
hunting ground, like the habits of mind established by the 
existence of the frontier, the comparative freedom and 
privileges with which it endowed American women are in: 
no danger. 
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THE 


AST week’s article described the features common to the 
organisation of labour in Latin America as a whole. In 
Argentina, the labour and socialist movement dates back to 
the middle of the nineteenth century, when, as in the 
United States, European exiles introduced socialist ideas 
and trade union organisation. The Buenos Aires typo- 
graphical union—the oldest in the country—dates from the 
1850’s. But it was not until the first years of this century 
that a real labour movement got under way. Under anarcho- 
syndicalist domination, Argentine unions led a stormy ex- 
istence until the First World War. A general strike in 
Buenos Aires of many months’ duration marked the imme- 
diate post-war period. These struggles resulted in a weaken- 
ing of the movement, which was seriously split during the 
early twenties. But by 1928 most of the Argentine unions 
were reunited in the Confederacion General del Trabajo, 
under Socialist leadership. In the last decade and a half, 
the unions, as well as other liberal groups in Argentine, 


have been busy fighting successive dictatorships, and . 


struggling for a full restoration of democracy. Recently there 
has been a split in the CGT, which was used to full advan- 
tage by the semi-Fascist government now in power. Trade 


unionists in Argentina are thought to number between 


200,000 and 250,000. 

Chilean unions were also launched by exiled European 
Utopian Socialists in the last century. But trade unions 
were not of any importance outside the mining and port 
areas until after the First World War. These organisations 
were mainly anarcho-syndicalist, the American IWW 
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having an important affiliate there. The end of the First 
World War was marked in Chile, as in Argentina, by ex- 
tensive port strikes, the result of which was to destroy the 
IWW. At the same time, most other unions joined the new 
Red Trade Union, Internationale, while Chilean Socialists 
joined: the Comintern. Both movements prospered until the 
advent of the Ibanez dictatorship in 1925. The independent 
unions were then suppressed, and a government-sponsored 
TUC, based on the mutual benefit societies, was para- 
mount. With the overthrow of Ibanez, there developed a 
period of political chaos, accompanied by serious labour 
unrest. With the return to political stability and demo- 
cratic government during the thirties, the remnants of the 
free trade unions were finally consolidated into the Con- 


federacion de Trabajadores Ohilenos, and Socialist and 


‘Communist parties gained much support. With the advent 
of the Popular Front government in 1938, and its liberal 
successors, the unions gained great strength until at the 
present time most workers in industry, transport and 
mining who can be organised are organised. 


Growth in Mexico 


The history of the Mexican trade unions is perhaps better 
known than that of any other Latin American country. 
There was little organisation until the overthrow of the 
Diaz dictatorship, and what did exist was inspired by anar- 
chists. During the first years of the revolution, which 
started in 1910, these anarcho-syndicalist unions came out 
from underground. But a more important element was a 
group of vaguely socialist unions, which had the patronage 
of the Obregon-Calles revolutionary faction. This group 
crystallised into the Confederacion Regional Obrera Mexi- 
cana in 1919. All throughout the 1920's, so long as_ the 
Obregon-Calles group was in control, the CROM was the 
dominant labour organisation, and it wielded great power. 
It was one of the main factors in the Government’s support 
against the Church and against rival militarist-politicians. 
Its leader, Morones, was Secretary of Labour in successive 
Cabinets. 

Just before the retirement of Calles in 1928, Morones 
broke with the President and a period of swift decline for 
the CROM followed. The organisation split into a number 
of factions, and each succeeding administration had its own 
pet faction to which it lent support. Morones, meanwhile, 
went to Europe. Although there was no strong federation 
at this time, individual unions continued to exist, and, with 
the advent of the Cardenas regime and its extensive reform 
programme in 1934, a number of these were brought to- 
gether to form the Confederacion de Trabajadores Mexicanas, 
under the leadership of Vincente Lombardo Toledano. The 
CTM was one of President Cardenas’ prime supports in his 


vast programme of land reform and the nationalisation of - 


industry, and it grew to an immense size, claiming a million 
members. When the Avila Camacho regime took office in 
1940, it first looked as if the new President would again 
back the CROM against the CTM. However, with the re- 
tirement of Lombardo Toledano from the leadership of 
the latter, the Government apparently withdrew the threat 
of backing its rival. At the present time, although there has 
been a considerable revival of CROM influence, the CTM 
remains the leading Mexican labour federation. Relations 
between the two are better than they were under Cardenas. 

From time to time both the CROM and the CTM have 
been friendly to the Communists. The Communist Party 
has had a strong minority in both federations. But the first 
loyalty of the dominant Mexican labour group has always 
been to the Government of the day. 

As in most of the other Latin American countries, the 
pre-1914 labour movement in Brazil was largely in the 
hands of the anarcho-syndicalists. They remained an impor- 
tant element during the twenties, although Communist and 
Socialist unions were also important. All Brazilian unions 
were, however, harshly treated by the Government through- 
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out the 1920’s, and their growth was seriously impeded. The 
Vargas Revolution of 1930 was thus greeted with approval 
by the unionists, and for some time there was considerable 
trade union activity. But the radical leadership of these 
unions was not to the liking of the Vargas regime, and, 
furthermore, the participation of ‘the unions in anti- 
government agitation and revolutionary \activity during 
1934-35 made them very unpopular with Vargas, with the 
result that most independent unions were destroyed. From 
about 1937, however, the regime began to patronise and 
build up unions sympathetic to itself. Soon afterwards, a 
“labour code” of—on paper—very advanced labour legis- 
lation was drawn up, granting these unions considerable 
power. Government-controlled and sponsored unions are, 
therefore, widespread in Brazil at the present time. 

Other nations might be mentioned. Cuba has a strong 
trade union movement, dating back to Cuban branches of 
Spanish unions, which were founded when the island was 
still a Spanish colony. These unions are particularly power- 
ful among maritime workers, tobacco workers, and, in 
recent yedrs, sugar workers, and are led by Communists, 
with a strong Socialist minority. In Peru, trade unions were 
widely organised and controlled by the agrarian socialist 
Indian Aprista Movement. Recently, the Government has 
sponsored a number of unions. In Costa Rica, the move- 
ment—once very strong in the banana regions—is con- 
trolled by Communists, while in Colombia the Com- 
mupists are the most important element, but are opposed 
by a Liberal-Socialist group. Since the death of Gomez, 
“tyrant of the Andes,” in 1935, there has been limited 
trade union activity in Venezuela. Uruguay has a fair-sized 
trade union movement, mainly centred in Montevideo, and 
leaning towards the Communists politically. 

There have been a number of moves to unite the trade 
unions of the New World. The American Federation of 
Labour and the Mexican CROM launched the Pan- 
American Federation of Labour soon after the first World 
War. This organisation never achieved much support out- 
side these two countries, as it was looked upon as a “ tool 
of Yankee imperialism” during the 1920’s. Contemporary 
with the Pan-American Federation of Labour was the Con- 
federacion Sindical Latino Americano, organised by the 
Red Trade Union International. This had few important 
affiliates outside Chile, and, for a very short while, Mexico. 
But in the late thirties the Confederacion de los Trabaja- 
dores de America Latina was launched. It was organised 
by the Mexican, Lombardo Toledano, and, although it 
was very sympathetic to the Communists, it nevertheless 
had in its ranks most of the independent Latin American 
trade union centres—including Argentina’s strongly non- 
Communist CGT. The American CIO maintains fraternal 
relations with the CTAL and was active in its organisation. 
But, with the exception of very occasional conferences, the 
CTAL activity is largely confined to Lombardo Toledano’s 
high-falutin, wordy proclamations. 

The organisation of labour in Latin America is really 
only getting under way. It is not unlikely that, with the in- 
creasing industrialisation of these nations, and the achieve- 
ment of more advanced political democracy, the trade unions 
of Latin America will take their place as an important 
factor in world trade unionism. 


East African Sisal 


It has been reported from Nairobi that the British Ministry 
of Supply has agreed to increase its buying price for East 
African sisal, as from January rst last. The new prices will 
average £27 12s. per ton, an increase of £5 7s. The previous 
Price had been in force since the beginning of 1943, when 
the buying price for the lower grade was raised by almost 
half, and that for the top grade by about one-fifth. 

The latest increase in sisal prices coincided with the state- 
ment by the Governor of Tanganyika that steps have been 
taken to increase sisal output in East Africa by a fifth in the 
near future ; and the Governments of Britain and the United 
States are to supply sisal planters with machinery and re- 
Placements. These events are important both for Allied 
Supplies of a vital raw material and for East Africa’s own 
‘conomic development. 

Sisal hemp is urgently required for the production of 
tows (including marine tows), ropes, binder twine, and 
mats, for which the war has created a record demand. The 

hilippines used to export about 175,000 tons of manila 
€mp a year, and the Dutch East Indies about 90,000 tons of 
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sisal. With the loss of these supplies, Allied reserves of hard- 
hemp fibres have become very short... 

In 1942 a number of emergency projects were set on 
fdot, especially in North and Central America, but they have 
failed to close the gap. A good deal, therefore, depends upon 
the procuring of maximum supplies from East Africa, which 
is the chief sisal-grawing area under Allied control. 


An Old Industry 


The East African sisal plantations date back over fifty 
years, to 1893, when Dr. Hirndof, the German pioneer, im- 
ported a thousand plants from Florida into Tanganyika, then 
called German East Africa. The plants flourished. In 1906 
and 1907, Kenya, then British East Africa, imported a 
number of plants from Tanganyika and laid the foundation 
for its own sisal industry. Now sisal is the backbone of 
Tanganyika’s economy. Before the war it supplied two- 
fifths of the territory’s total exports. In Kenya sisal pro- 
duction is the second largest industry, accounting before 
the war for between a tenth and a fifth of total exports. 

Sisal production requires considerable capital outlay, and 
is not suited for this reason to local development by native 
resources, The sisal fibre is produced from the thick fleshy 
leaves of the plant, and its weight amounts to less than one- 
twentieth of the weight of the leaves. The yield of fibre per 
acre at each cutting seldom exceeds one ton, and often is not 
more than half a ton. Thus, unusually extensive plantations 
are needed to raise a sizeable crop. 

Very large supplies of leaves have to be collected and 
carried, usually by light railways, to fibre extracting plants. 
There they have to be crushed, dried and brushed ; and all 
these processes require machinery, as well as labour. 

Early in this war the outlook for the East African sisal 
industry seemed bleak. Production had been doubled in the 
ten years before the war, and had reached 130,000 tons a 
year, of which 100,000 tons came from Tanganyika. But 
roughly half East Africa’s sisal exports before the war went 
to Germany and other continental European countries. The 
imposition of the Allied blockade at once caused serious 
difficulties ; the British Ministry of Supply limited its pur- 
chases in East Africa to 100,000 tons a year, and required 
the industry to restrict its output correspondingly. 
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The situation changed abruptly when the hard-hemp sup- 
plies of the Philippines and the Dutch East Indies were 
lost. East African planters were then asked to do all they 
could to increase output. The British Ministry of Supply 
increased its purchases to 115,000 tons a year, and the 
American Government agreed to buy any quantity that the 
East African plantations could produce in excess of this 
total. 

Recent production figures have not been published. But 
reports from individual plantations suggest that output now 
probably exceeds the highest pre-war figure. Shortages of 
labour and machinery, however, have seriously limited the 
rate of production. The Governments of Tanganyika and 
Kenya have used their wartime power to conscript native 
labour for private industry engaged in yital production. But 
the need to maintain food production sets a definite limit 
to the diversion of labour to the sisal plantations. Most 
needed is an increased supply of machinery which ‘would 
permit a much greater economy in the use of labour. 

The financial position of the East African sisal industry 
has considerably improved. Both output and prices are higher 
than before the war. Already last year some plantations 
had either paid off arrears of preference dividends or in- 
creased ordinary dividends. It is reported that the new 
Ministry of Supply contract has been arranged to last until 
two years after the end of the war with Japan—with the 
Ministry reserving the right to end it, on six months’ notice, 
two years after the end of the war with Germany. The im- 
mediate future of the industry seems well assured. 

In the longer term there may well be difficulties, for which 
substantial financial reserves may be required. It is certain 
that post-war world supplies of sisal and other hard-hemp 
fibres will be well above the pre-war figure. On the other 
hand, it is probable that wartime experience has opened the 
way to new developments in sisal consumption, so that the 
increased world supply of fibres need not necessarily result 
in very large surpluses. For the moment the long-term 
future of the East African sisal industry cannot be judged. 
But it would not be over-optimistic to say that it is at least 
likely that the industry has entered a phase of prosperity 
which may prove to be something more than just a tem- 
porary wartime boom. 


Slovakian Anniversary 


FIVE years ago, on March 14, 1939, Slovakia was 
declared independent. Dr Tiso became the State Presi- 
dent, and in a formal treaty Germany guaranteed the 
inviolability of the frontiers of the new State. In the 
first military campaign of this war, in the attack on Poland, 
the newly formed Slovakian army took part in the fighting. 
Slovakian territory had been used for the concentration 
_ of part of the German army. German and Slovakian 

armies stormed the Jablonca pass, opening the road to 
Cracow and Lwow. In recognition of these services Ger- 
many ‘rewarded Slovakia with small parts of disputed 
Polish territory with a population of 25,000. 

At present Slovakia, like Hungary, has become the imme- 
diate rear of the German armies. From Stanislawa to the 
eastern tip of Slovakia the distance is some 60 miles. Three 
of the six main passes of the Carpathian mountains are on 
Slovak territory. The remaining three eastern passes, for- 
merly on Czechoslovakian territory, are now Hungarian. 

Nazi Germany always paraded Slovakia as a show piece 
of independence within a German-dominated continent. In 
1940 Slovakia formally joined the Tripartite Pact, and in 
1941 the Anti-Comintern Pact. Throughout the war against 
Russia Slovakian troops have been fighting side by side 
with German troops. 

The complex national and ethnographic problems of this 
part of Central Europe were illustrated when Slovak refu- 
gees living in Britain denounced Dr Benes’s authority to 
speak for the Slovaks, when the Russian-Czechoslovak 
Treaty was concluded in December last year. Slovak 
refugees believe that Slovakia is capable of complete 
independence. 

Germany’s interest in an independent Slovakia was first 
of all a strategic interest. The further east the fighting 
moved in Europe the stronger was the apfearance of Slova- 
kian independence. During the first years of the war 
Slovakia seemed to experience a considerable economic 
development. Railways and roads were built ; hydro-electric 
power stations constructed ; and the old-established mining 
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industry ‘revived. The following table shows that, relative 
to the size of the country, with a population of roughly 2.8 
millions, mineral resources are not unimportant. It shows 
also that actual production appears to have been limited. 
Output of the most important minerals was as follows. 


In 1,000 Metric Tons 


. 1937 1940 1941 1942 
Brown coal ..... 730 805 816 813 


Iron ore........ 760 862 978 950 
Pyrtes .... 2%... 18 14 * dl ll 
Manganese ore .. 63 60 82 107 
Copper ore...... — 114 122 119 
Antimony ore... 9 12 19 34 
SOM scissors 13 24 27 31 
Natural gas (in 

1,000 cbm.)... 118 118 127 121 


The first point revealed by the table is that there is a 
considerable range of resources. Yet the most important is 
that expansion remained moderate, apart from the produc- 
tion of manganese ore and antimony ore. No doubt the 
Germans did not spare mining machinery and expert advice. 
It seems, however, that there were conflicting interests. 
Lack of labour in the German war industry induced the 
Germans to take a total of 120,000 Slovakian workers to 
Germany, almost 4} per cent of the total population. The 
Slovakian army used up another section of the male popula- 
tion, and the substantial groups of Volksdeutsche have also 
been fully mobilised. From an original Jewish population 
numbering 135,000 in 1939 not more than 88,000 are re- 
ported to be still in Slovakia. 

This drain on manpower resources must have influenced 
industrial production, and for some time there have been 
complaints of lack of workers, especially in industry. The 
construction of hydro-electric power stations, the attempt 
to build up an industry for the manufacture of artificial 
fibres and the construction of strategic railways and roads, 
all need large numbers of workers. It can be said that, on 
the whole, industrial activity has remained steady during 
the war with a tendency to decline during 1943. 

The timber resources of the country and some of its 
minerals are invaluable for Germany’s war industry, par- 
ticularly after the loss of southern Italy and the Ukraine. 
German interest in the industrialisation of Slovakia was 
sufficiently strong to provide the material for the construc- 
tion of a blast furnace, which began operation in February, 
1943. No doubt this ‘industrialisation has lately been fitted 
into the general eastward move of German industries under 
the pressure of the air war. 

The mountainous character of the country limits agricul- 
tural production, and a considerable effort was needed 1 
maintain production, which also suffered from several bad 
harvests. At present there seems to be a temporary glut of 
pigs, which are slaughtered in great numbers because of 
the shortage of feeding stuffs. Root crops, particularly 
potatoes and sugar beet, experienced a bad harvest in 1943. 


Glut of Notes 


In contrast the country has had a considerable financial 
expansion, Notes in circulation have increased .as follows: 


In Million Kronor 


Bid oP IID. on nonce cc dsccccwcs 1,392 
ps PEMD GS Cees, 1,657 
Re Pri he Cee eae a 2,023 

» PRC center aks basse 2,742 

“i WEE he ie ecto cal caarenyic 3,532 


Year by year there has been a larger annual increase, 
although economic activity has not risen. The national debt 
increased curing the same time to Kr 5,270 million at the 
end of 1943. The banks have been asked to sell investments 
in securities until their cash basis reaches at least 8 per 
cent. The increase in the cash ratio of the banks demanded 
by the Government is part of a scheme to skim-off surplus 
purchasing power held by the public. The public has 
apparently been hoarding banknotes—which is also sug- 
gested by a relatively small increase in savings deposits. 

Slovakia’s foreign trade. is mainly conducted with Ger- 
many. On an average Germany has taken 85 per cent of the 
exports and supplied 75 per cent of imports. A considerable 
clearing debt has accumulated and there are difficulties in 
financin, u. “lovakia’s trade with neutral countries, such 2s 
Sweden and Switzerland, is hampered by price differences: 
and an attempt has been made to compensate the differ- 
ences by setting up a price-equalisation fund between Slo- 
vakia and Sweden. Compared with 1939-40 the value ot 
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imports and exports in 1942 had increased by roughly 50 
per cent, and during the first 6 months of 1943 a further 
advance was reported. There is no doubt, however, that 
the volume of foreign trade remained stable with a ten- 
dency to decrease. 


Letter to the Editor 


Irish Neutrality 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST. 


Si1r,—Surely the closing passages of your article on Irish 
neutrality (The Economist, March 18th, p. 357) fall below 
your usual standard of well-informed, detailed commentary. I 
appreciate the fact that the earlier part of the article passes 
a judgment on the recent past of Anglo-American policy 
towards Ireland in a manner which shows no inconsiderable 
understanding of the problem. I agree with you, moreover, 
about the beneficial effect on Irish sentiment of the British 
attitude towards Ireland during the present war. 

But just as the commendable refusal of this country to 
violate its pledged word by seizing the Irish ports confers 
no title deeds for perpetuating the glaring abuses inherent in 
partition, so is it impossible to feel that the sound common- 
sense of your opening furnishes a justification for the sur- 
prising burst of hysteria with which you conclude. “ Maso- 
chistic raptures of deliberate isolation ” ; “ peculiarly narrow, 
bigoted and tyrannical form of Roman Catholicism ” ; 
“Home Rule means Rome Rule ” ; “ Irish masses reduced to 
a state bordering on illiteracy.” These are strong ‘phrases 
on the lips of the Editor of The Economist about a neigh- 
bouring State whose attitude to Britain throughout the war 
has been consistently friendly and helpful to the full limit 
of benevolent neutrality. 

You must, one would suppose, have made prolonged in- 
quiries before launching such charges against Ireland, but it 
is impossible to believe that you have, in fact, done so. I 
know many Irish Protestants whose testimony would refute 
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your allegations, and none who would support you in so far 
as such general charges can ever be proved or disproved 
even by first-hand evidence. It must suffice to recall one 
tribute, the words of which I have verified since reading your 
article. Dr. Thomas Harvey, Protestant Bishop of Cashel, 
speaking in July, 1938, said: 

I would like to pay the warmest tribute to our Govern- 
ment for the more than generous way they have treated us 
and met us in our desire to keep our schools open. No 
British Government treated us with a like consideration— 
in fact, had we remained under the British Government we 
should have lost many of the schools we now have. I 
gladly bear testimony to the facilities afforded to our clergy 
by giving religious instruction to those of our children who 
attend schools under the management of the Church of Rome. 
Myself brought up an Irish Protestant, and working in 

England, but in recent times living and enjoying to the full 
the remarkable range of liberties accorded here, I had 
eighteen years from the establishment of the Free State in 
1922 in which to form an opinion of the extent to which the 
Catholicism of the new Ireland conceded full freedom to the 
Protestant minority, from whom I sprang before being 
received into the Catholic Church in 1940.—Yours, etc., 
Oxford. FRANK PAKENHAM. 
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AN interesting and important phase in the evolution of 
the London discount market has just come to a close. 
It is the phase of consolidation which began, under official 
prompting and encouragement, in the late 1920’s. The last 
war and the post-war decade, with their high money rates 
and generous margins between discount and short loan 
rates, broyght magnificent profits to the discount market 
and attracted to it many new entrants, all of whom brought 
capital, most of them the best of social credentials, but 
not all of them the solid knowledge of the bill business 
on which the greatness of the London market had been 
built. By the late 1920’s the authorities in the City had 
decided that the personnel of the market had become 
somewhat excessive and that the number of firms in it 
could well do with some compression, especially if in 
the process the average of capital resources held by each 
individual unit could be increased. The risks inherent in 
the business of the market had begun to increase. The 
tendency to hold a larger proportion of bonds had begun 
to manifest itself, and the immense volume of bank bills 
arising largely from “clean” or non-documentary accept- 
ance credits granted to Continental banks, held a threat 
which was not to materialise until the early 1930's, but 
which even in the late 1920’s must have been vaguely 
present in the minds-of the authorities. “Fewer and 
bigger ” was therefore the mot d’ordre given to the market. 
It was heeded. 

First came the phase of amalgamations, absorptions and 
retirements from the market, which reduced the member- 
ship from twenty-four (exclusive of running brokers) in 
1925 to eleven. Then came the attraction of additional 
capital by firms that had been left outside the concentration 
movement and whose capital resources still remained below 
the £500,000 figure which had been indicated by the Bank 
of England as the desirable minimum. With the recent 
increase in Jessel Toynbee and Company’s capital, all firms 
other than Messrs Seccombe Marshall and Campion, the 
Bank of England’s agents, have lifted their capital structure 
above this basic figure. Seccombe’s exclusion from the rule 
in no way spoils the argument. The firm is in a special 
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category. Its main business is to act as agents to the 
authorities, but in order to perform that business efficiently 
it must “keep the touch of the market ” and therefore runs 
a small book. It is in the market without being of the 
market. There is no doubt that if it wished to raise its 
capital to the £500,000 minimum, applying to other mem- 
bers of the market, it would not have the slightest difficulty 
in obtaining the necessary resources. 

Six firms of running brokers are at present recognised 
by the Bank. They are essentially intermediaries, brokers 
in the most strict sense, who do not assume ownership of 
the bills in which they deal. Before the war, they also acted 
as money brokers, but the present rigidity of money rates 
has brought their money business to an end and the profit 
margins on discount business are now so small that the 
scope for their operations in bill business has narrowed 
considerably. If they can still transact such business it is 
because of the anonymity which they bring to the trans- 
action. A bank desiring to sell bills in preparation for its 
make-up would normally choose to do so through a running 
broker. Of late, however, these brokers have run small bill 
positions and have, for this purpose, been able to borrow 
money from the banks for which they transact other 
business. 

Except in one instance, the additionai capital which has 
been attracted to the discount market since the beginning 
of the war has taken the form of preference capital. The 
single exception to this rule was provided by the participa- 
tion of United Dominions Trust in the increase of the 
equity of Ryder and Company which then changed its 
name to Ryders Discount Company. Even in this *case 
special arrangements were made by which the control of 
the firm was to bé left unaffected for a considerable time 
by the infusion of fresh equity capital. In all other cases 
the new capital has been made available in the form of 
preference shares. It has been provided by a variety of 
institutional investors ranging from insurance companies 
to investment trusts and merchant bankers. The ability 
of the discount market to attract such capital is hardly 
surprising. The remuneration of the new capital is 
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‘ i i Reserve 
Firms Existing in 1925 | Remarks | Firms Existing in 1944 | Paid Up ane d 
' saci ae! lt AN ia a 
Al ders Di t Co., Ltd 1 006, 000 1 006 000 
ders Discount Co., Ltd. “an = = one oe aon i — sie exanders Discount Co., A ,000, ,000, 
Allon Harvey & Ross Registered as Private Limited Co., lst October, 1943 ... Allen, Harvey & Ross, Ltd.... 500,000 * 
Baker, Duncombe & Co., Ltd. Voluntary Liquidation, 18th October, 1933. 
William P. Bonbright & Co... Voluntary ee 27th July, 1938. 
Brightwen & Co. Acquired by Cater & Co., Ltd., 2nd October, 1939. : 
Brocklebank, Hoare & Brown Brocklebank & Co., Ltd., 1933. Ceased business 1940. 
Cater & Co., Ltd. ~ Acquired Brightwen & Co., 2nd October, 1939, to form Cater, z 
Brightwen & Co., Ltd Cater, Brightwen & Co., Ltd. 1,050,000 250,000 
Roger Cunliffe Sons & Co. ... Registered as Private Unlimited Co., 1st October, 1939. Ac- 
quired by Cater, Brightwen & Co., Ltd., 14th July, 1941. 
Daniell, Cazenove & - «.. | Acquired by Cater, Brightwen & Co., Ltd., 9th September, 1943 
Fairfax & Co. ... ove ... | Registered as Private Co., 28th July, 1931. Bill Discounting 
side of business discontinued, 2nd January, 1941 
— rm Discount ms Ltd. }These two firms amalgamated in September, 1942 Gillett Bros. Discount Co., Ltd. ... 475,000 120,000 
Jessel, Toynbee. & Co. Registered as Public Limited Co., lst March, 1943 Jessel, Toynbee & Co., Ltd. 600,000 ° 
Jones & Brown Registered as Private Limited Co., 3l1st March, 1943. “Amalga- . 
mated with Ryder, Parker & Co., Ist September, 1940. 
King & Foa Amalgamated with White & Shaxson, 30th April, 1933, to form 
King & Shaxson. Registered as Private Limited ee , 
30th April, 1936 ... . King & Shaxson, Ltd. ae a 500,000 50,000 
Tucker Ceased business, 30th June, 1933." ; : < 
Netiousl Discount Co., “Ltd... Acquired Reeves, Whitburn & Co., Ltd., July, 1938 National Discount Co., Ltd. 1,000,000 1,576,667 
Reeves, Whitburn & Co... Registered as Private Limited Co., August, 1925. Absorbed by 
National Discount Co., Ltd., July, 1938. 
Ryder & Co. ... Registered as Private Unlimited Co. (Ryder, Parker & Co.), in | 
May, 1934. Absorbed Jones & Brown, September, 1940. 
Registered as — Limited Co. eee ‘Discount Co., _ ds : 
in May, 1943 oo Ryders Discount Co., Ltd. ... are 750,000 ? 
Seccombe, Marshall & SCungiee ‘ «.. | Seccombe, Marshall & — one - > 
enry Sherwood & Ceased business on 30th June, 1936. 
South, St. Aubyn & S. Registered as Private Limited Co., lst March, 1932 Smith, St. Aubyn & Co., ss 615,000 205,000 
Union Discount Co. of London, Ltd. Union Discount Co. of on Ltd. 2,750,000 2,000,000 
White & Shaxson ... a Amal caipneted ott ‘with “King & Foa to form King & Shaxson, 
Pp \ 
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adequately covered by current profits, the specially pro- 
tected position of the market enhances the investment 
merits of its shares, while the preference capital in question 
has been placed on exceptionally attractive terms: a first 
batch at § per cent and the last operation at 43 per cent. 
This twofold process of amalgamation and consolidation 
is illustrated in the appended table. The 24 firms which 
existed in 1925 had an aggregate capital and reserve of 
£10,520,000 or £438,000 per firm. At present the latest 
published figures give an aggregate of capital resources of 
£14,442,000, or £1,444,000 per firm. In both cases this 
excludes certain unpublished figures. : 

What of the future? Is the trend to be towards still greater 
concentration or towards further strengthening of the capital 
structure.of individual firms in the market? The reduction in 
the number of firms in the market has probably gone far 
enough. The personal relation between the banks and the 
bill brokers which has been so important an element in the 
successful functioning of the London money market might 
well be endangered if the latter were reduced to a half-dozen 
or so public companies. The private firms have still a 
part to play. The point is whether the efficient playing of that 
part may not call for further increases in capital—whether 
the time may not come when the Bank of England will 
regard the figure of £1,000,000 as the desirable minimum of 
capital resources commanded by each firm. ’ 

The answer to that question must depend on the type of 
role which the market will be called upon to play in the 
future credit structure of this country. It may recapture part 
at least of its lost commercial bill business. The international 
bill on London may return. But in view of the probable 
position of sterling after the war—if for no other reason—it 
would be wise not to place excessive hopes on any such 
development. There will certainly be no return to the non- 
documentary acceptance credit which came into such bad 
odour after the crisis of 1931, but which provided the market 
with the bulk of its bank paper during the two inter-war 
decades. Nor is there much hope for the revival of the 
domestic acceptance. The forces that have virtually killed 
the domestic trade bill will be reinforced after the war by the 
underlying trend towards declining bank advances, and by 
the keen competition of the banks for the kind of short-term 


finance which would normally be effected through an ac-' 


ceptance credit. 

Whatever doubts there may be on the prospects for com- 
mercial discount business after the war, there can be none 
regarding the market’s still growing stake in the market for 
short to medium term gilt-edged securities. The deficit is 
being financed cheaply, but on a comparatively short-term 
basis. Of the tap loans issued by the Government since the 
beginning of the war, National War Bonds account for some 
£2,500 million, by far the greatest single item. The various 
series of these bonds, with their 8 to Io year currency 
when first issued, will provide the market with an abundant 
supply of eligible short-term paper for years to come. Indeed, 
the existence of these large slices of national. debt steadily 
maturing year by year demands a specialised market to hold 
it and deal in it. To some extent the discount market has 
already become an extension of the gilt-edged market in fhe 
Stock Exchange. It will hold that position even more after 
the war. The efficient fulfilment of that task may well 
require a fresh infusion of capital into the market. 

The market should also be able to count on the survival 
of the Treasury bill, which now provides it with the vast 
bulk of its discount business, though with a very small part 
of its total profits, There have been impious, not to say 
impish, suggestions that after this war the Treasury Deposit 
Receipt might be found not merely to have come to stay, 
but to supplant the Treasury bill completely. The Treasury 
bill can be defended on its own merits and not out of any 
ienderness for the discount market. As the two instruments 
of Government short-term borrowing now stand; there can 
be no doubt that the bill is by far the preferable instrument 
for those whose views on the subject must carry greatest 
weight, namely, the banks which hold them. Without negoti- 
ability, the TDR will never supplant the bill. If the TDR 
becomes negotiable, it will immediately become a superb 
instrument for the discount market. 

_ Whatever the discount market deals in, it is on the liabili- 
ues and not on the assets side of its balance-sheets that its 
main function is indicated. It provides the short-loan market 
which is important to any highly organised banking structure 
and essential to one so diversified as in Great Britain. The 
discount market, by tapping every source of surplus cash 
in the London market, whether it be from the big deposit 
banks or the many overseas banks operating in London, or 
the merchant banks, or insurance companies and large com- 
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mercial enterprises, achieves an astonishing economy of cash 
in the credit system. The disappearance of the discount 
market would demand some alternative such as an inter- 
bank market for surplus balances. Such a market functions 
in certain foreign centres, but nowhere does it approach the 
elasticity and efficiency of the London short-loan market. 
There might be serious objections to one large bank bor- 
rowing direct from another, but these objections entirely 
disappear when that process is effected through the inter- 
mediary and anonymity of the discount market. 

The discount market, moreover, provides an admirable 
instrument for the control operations of the Bank of 
England. It is the focus at which shortages or surpluses of 
credit immediately and automatically make therhselves felt. 
The market is, therefore, not merely an essential barometer 
of the credit pressure over the whole banking system, but 
it is an ideal point at which to apply remedial measures. 
Open market operations in the discount market will react 
rapidly at the various points in the credit structure where 
stresses are to be found. The alternative to this form of 
open market operation would be a multiplicity of remedial 
measures each aimed at one of the many points requiring 
attention. On the score of convenience of the central credit 
authority alone, the discount market deserves to survive. 

One phase of the recent attraction of capital to the market 
deserves a word of warning. The remuneration of additional 
capital bearing interest at 5 per cent in a market where 
profit margins are reckoned in sixteenths or even thirty- 
seconds of 1 per cent depends on the high gearing which 
that capital commands. For a given amount of capital re- 


‘sources a discount house can command loans from the 


clearing banks totalling many times that figure. Of late 
years the volume of borrowing created on a given capital 
basis has increased considerably, owing mainly to the growth 
within the short-loan fund of abnormal sterling balances held 
on overseas account. The clearing banks to-day provide 
rather less than half the total short-loan fund of the market, 
whereas in normal times the proportion might have risen 
to three-quarters. The sterling represented by this abnormal 
growth of the short loan will not be destroyed when the 
overseas banks, which now hold it, utilise those funds to 
pay for British exports or when this short-term debt is 
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funded. In either case, these funds will tend to come into the 
possession of the clearing banks. But it is more than ques- 
tionable whether, as a result of these operations, the clear- 
ing banks will feel disposed to employ much more than 
they employ to-day in the short-loan market. In other words, 
part of the resources with which the market is operating 
to-day is probably impermanent. If the discount houses are 
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to be given the task of making a market for Government 
bonds in addition to transacting such commercial discount 
business as may return to London, there is perhaps added 
reason to expect a further strengthening of the capital of 
individual units, though such additional capital cannot be 
expected indefinitely to enjoy the same generous gearing as 
exists to-day. 


Business Notes 


‘‘ The Bankers’ Magazine ”’ 


As one centenarian to another, The Economist extends 
its greetings to The Bankers’ Magazine, which has just 
celebrated the hundredth anniversary of its foundation with 
the publication of a special edition. The Bankers’ Magazine 
epitomises in its own» mode some of the most typical 
characteristics of British banking. It has remained through- 
out its life under the same ownership, that of the Waterlow 
family ; it has kept its name unchanged ; the appearance and. 
general arrangement of the centenary number are almost 
identical with those of the first issue ; it has had a remarkably 
small number of editors owing mainly to the fact that the 
present editor, Mr Arthur W. Kiddy, has held that position 


for 49 years. This magnificent resistance to change has - 


endeared The Bankers’ Magazine to the banking community 
in this country, and in a commending message, the 
chairman of the committee of London Clearing Bankers, 
Mr Colin F. Campbell, suggests that The Bankers’ Maga- 
zine “is now so fully established and well known that 
there is little likelihood of a change in the future.” As 
might be expected from the interests by which The Bankers’ 
Magazine is owned, the printing technique that goes to 
produce it is outstanding. The most remarkable feature of 
the centenary number is the collection of portraits of 
famous bankers which adorns it and is a masterpiece 
of the printers’ art. Long may The Bankers’ Magazine live 
to uphold its staunch defence of robust individualism and 
to prove that in a fast changing world there are certain 
things that never change. 


* 


Monetary Isolationism 


Certain passages from the report of the Chairman of 
the Chase National Bank for the year 1943 merit reproduc- 
tion in extenso as a very typical presentation of the case 
against the international currency plans which is being 
so persistently argued in American banking quarters. 


“The stability of the erican currency remains as the 
one firm foundation on which the economic life of the post- 
war world can be rebuilt. This is a point, I believe, which has 
been least considered in the long and often puzzling discus- 
sions of the two plans for exchange stabilisation that have 
been put forward from Britain and from our own Treasury. 

“These two plans are ingenious and, at first glance, 
persuasive. But they are both open to the basic objection 
that they provide new and elaborate mechanisms, which, to 
be effective, will require further mechanisms and controls, 
each designed to patch up the other. And what is still more 
serious from the American point of view, each sets up an 
international authority nominally charged with the duty of 
advising on national economic policies, and of assessing 
penalties if the advice so given is not followed. 

“Neither plan is final. In the course of discussion both are 
understood to have been modified, though to what extent and 
in what manner have not been announced. Yet the opinion 
remains that the remedy for post-war economic distress 
does not consist in cumbersome machinery and the use of 
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methods hitherto untried, which, if they fail, will leave us 

in worse condition than before. 

“If American credit is necessary, let us provide it of our 
own volition through the national and international channels 
already tested and familiar to us. If American funds are 
required to relieve suffering abroad, let us provide them 

. freely, as we always have. If a sound currency is essential 

as a guide for all the currencies in the world, it is in our 

power to provide it through the sound administration of 

American national finance. If we adopt these three aims, we 

shall at least know where we are, and our destiny will remain 

in our own hands.” 

__ The argument ignores the abnormal situation which 
will face the world after the end of the war. In dealing with 
the disruption of international balances of payments, the 
“national and international channels already tested and 
familiar to us ” are unlikely to do better than they did before 
the .war when faced with far less difficult situations. 


* * * 
Unit Trust Accounts 


For the third year the managers of the Municipal and 
General group of Unit Trusts have published their accounts. 
It may be recalled that the profits of the managers are dis- 
closed in absolute figures, but that the earnings from the 
various functions performed are given as percentages. The 
information is provided for each trust and for the whole 
group. This year there is added a simplified summary of 
the accounts and a statement for each trust of the profit 
earned under each head per £1,000 of turnover. Short of 
giving absolute figures throughout—which is considered 
undesirable because it would give away the size of the 
individual funds—the managers appear to have done their 
best to make intelligible a very complicated matter. In this 
they are playing a lone hand, for no other group has so far 
produced accounts in any detail. But the others will be 
forced to do so once the “ Share-Pushing” Act becomes 
law in July, and the other groups are now considering what 
they should produce. Plainly, the Board of Trade should 
intimate that there should be uniformity of practice, uni- 
formity of definition and the maximum of information. 
Apart from figures of actual earnings of the managers, which 
were £12,074 gross and £3,335 net in 1943, against £9,314 
gross and £276 net in 1942, M and G give percentage profits 
under five sub-heads. Profits on new issues—the most 
lucrative item in normal times—are non-existent owing to 
the Treasury ban. Earnings from running the trusts and 
all the necessary clerical work amounted to 0.097 per cent 
gross of the average monthly valuation of the trusts. This is 
paid by all unit holders. On the purchase and re-sale of 
sub-units, the managers made 2.837 per cent gross on the 
proceeds of sub-units resold. This charge has somehow to 
be split between buyer and seller. There was’ a profit-of 
0.621 per cent from rounding off prices to a convenient 
quotable figure, but nobody pays both this and the previous 


charge. 
* 


These three percentages are all paid by the sub-unit 
holder. But there are two further possible sources of profit 
—or loss. These are on the holding by the managers of sub- ° 
units and of the underlying shares. No underlying shares 
were held, but on holding sub-units there was a gross profit 
of 0.536 per cent. Losses were made on some trusts 
and profits on others. The turnover of sub-units doubled on 
the year and that mainly accounts for the rise in profit, 
but the improvement in percentage earnings on holding sub- 
units from 0.466 to 0.536 arose from the fact that they were 
held for longer, for the rise in their average value was sub- 
stantially less during 1943 than in 1942. Obviously this profit 
arises from a jobbing business which tends to keep the price 
of the underlying securities up, if the managers hold sub- 
units, and down, if they go short of them. This business 
produced a gross profit of only £1,077 on the year, but it 
is open to question whether an unlimited jobbing business 
should be considered part of the functions of the managers. 
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The M and G managers are to be congratulated upon taking 
the lead in publishing informative accounts. The only profit 
which seems at all large is that on the margin between 
buying and selling prices. This is reasonable at present in 
view of the small turnover, but it ought to be possible to 
reduce it as business becomes more brisk. 

*« * * 


Canadian Pacific Costs | 


The full accounts for 1943 of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway tell the familiar wartime story of a very high 
business turnover—in which all space and facilities are 
utilised to their utmost capacity—offset by shortage and 
inexperience of labour and lack of new equipment. Gross 
railway earnings are up by over $40 million to the new 
record peak of $297 million odd, but all except $1,000,000 
of this increase is swallowed up by higher costs. The ex- 
perience of British railways is repeated, for, despite the 
stoppage of all reduced fares, the closing of holiday hotels, 
and the reduction of travelling amenities, the volume of 
passenger traffic has been the highest known, and earnings 
from it have soared by 30.1 per cent. Freight earnings, 
which provide in any case the bulk of the revenue, show a 
substantial but comparatively modest increase of 11.3 per 
cent. Grain movements from the prairie provinces to Eastern 
Canada and the USA have been heavier, and it may 
be partly due to the greater availability of lake transport 
that at the end of the year there were 60 million bushels 
less awaiting transportation than at the close of 1942. On the 
expenses side, there were special costs due to excepticnally 
bad weather, and to the increase in the cost of living bonus 
to employees ; but the main increase was in maintenance 
and transportation costs. The application of employees to 
the National War Labour Board for a rise in the rates of 
pay to US levels has still to be decided ; but it is stated that 
as things are, higher transportation costs in wages and 
supplies have been wholly offset by the increased earnings 
per train mile. Under income from sources other than the 
railway, the most interesting item is the increase of over 
$2,000,000 in net cash receipts from land, due to the restored 
prosperity of Western farmers. The directors have stated 
that the dividend for 1944, if any, is dependent upon con- 
ditions. But it seems likely that the snowball effect of the 
war will continue, in expanding turnover, to increase revenue 
rather faster than expenditure. This fact, taken with the 
growing surplus carried forward annually, should surely 
mean that the shareholder will be lucky if his dividend 


‘is not at least maintained during the war. 


* * * 
De Beers Assets 


The full accounts of De Beers Consolidated for 1943, 
promptly received this year, show that the estimate of an 
increase in net profit from £2,755,744 to £3,500,000, given 
in December, was a slight overstatement, the actual figure 
being £3,440,231. This is before the provision of £739,900 
to bring up the reserve against diamond investments to the 
increased value of holdings, the company having taken over 
an additional 740,000 shares in the Diamond Trading Com- 
pany during the year. After taking account of this transfer, 
free reserves and carry forward show a fall on the year of 
£325,267, but the really relevant question for the share- 
holders is the true value of the diamond interests, and on 
this point the balance-sheet valuation of £6,238,837 is, prdb- 
ably, very little help. The other point of interest, emerging 
from that statement, is a fall in net liquid assets, excluding 
inter-company items, from £841,123 to £404,277. This is 
still above the level at the end of 1941, but it seems a modest 
sum for so large an enterprise. The absence of a consolidated 
balance-sheet renders al! comparisons of little value. The 
comparatively modest rise in net profit contrasts sharply 
with an increase in receipts from the diamond account to 
£4,558,178, compared with [2,614,904 in 1942 and 
£1,767,967 in the previous year. According to the report, 
1943 brought record sales, and the outlook for the current 
year is described as favourable. The latest stimulus to the 
demand for the shares of the company is the news that a 
new concern, De Beers Industrial Corporation, is to take 
over from the parent company its holding of £1,000,000 in 
African Explosives and Industries, valued in the accounts at 
par, in exchange for £4,000,000 ordinary capital. The In- 
dustrial Corporation will have, in the first instance, 
£1,100,000 in cash derived from the issue of a million 53 
per cent cumulative preference shares of £1 at 22s., with 
which to finance industrial development in the Union. While 
there is no immediate intention of parting with any of the 
imterest in the new concern, De Beers Consolidated will 
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possess in its equity holding an asset which shquld be readily 
marketable once its earning power is proved. 


* * x 


Oil Politics 


The future of oil is to be discussed in Washington next 
week between official representatives of the countries con- 
trolling the world’s principal oil resources, including Russia. 
It is reported that the aims of the discussions will be, among 
others, to ensure a fair distribution of oil to all nations, and 
the efficient and economical development of the world’s 
resources without unnecessary restrictions. Like the discus- 
sions about the future of civil aviation, the forthcoming 
conferences on oil, to be held under the auspices of the 
governments concerned, are a welcome indication of the 
recognition of the need for international agreement on inter- 
national problems. In spite of frequent scares, there is no 
likelihood of an early shortage of oil. They are invariably 
based on proved reserves which bear little relationship to 
actual reserves. Moreover, there is still great scope—as there 
is in coal—for improvements in the efficiency of utilising 
oil, of making each barrel go further. But the fact that no 
shortage is in prospect does not mean that an international 
agreement on oil is superfluous. On the contrary, it is vital, 
not merely to ensure equal access to supplies—which should 
mean equal access at reasonable prices—but also to prevent 
a scramble for the control of oil resources and their exploita- 
tion without reference to the countries in which they are 
treated. The oil conferences, in fact, will be a test of the 
ability of five main oil-controlling countries—America, Great 
Britain, Russia, Holland and Mexico—to agree among them- 
selves, and to agree on a policy that fulfils the aims of the 
Atlantic Charter. 

+ * * 


Kaffirs and Gold Prices 

There has been a renewal of the boomlet in Kaffirs, 
this time affecting the established as well as the developing 
mines, on two suggestions about the possibility of an increase 
in the price of gold. The first of these, dealt with on page 
478 of The Economist of last week, concerns the possibility 
of South Africa and the mines receiving a share in the 
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premium obtainable in India. The second is the suggestion 
that the price paid by the Union Government should be the 
full equivalent of the US price of $35 per ounce at the exist- 
ing rate of exchange. On the former point, it is sufficient to 
remember that the profit on sales in India is a rupee profit, 
and that the premium is due to an invasion scare and to in- 
flationary finance, for which it is hoped to find remedies. 
On the second point the suggested price of 173s. 6d., or 
5s. 6d. more than that now ruling, makes no allowance for 
costs of handling, insurance, freight and interest. To make 
a present of the whole of these to the mines, or even to the 
mines now on the point of closing down, would be a definite 
subsidy. The Union Government might decide that it was 
worth while to pay this to keep some gold producers in 
being, but there is so far no sign that they would. No doubt, 
however, part of the 5s. 6d. margin is profit to the Govern- 
ment, and that part might be conceded if it were necessary 
to prevent a working loss. How far the Government would 
be prepared to allow any concession, let alone a subsidy, to 
result in actual profits to the shareholders is another matter. 
The question is largely one of domestic politics. It is true 
that the local industry is passing more and more into the 
ownership of local residents, but it is still the case that 
the farming interests have to be convinced of the need to 
keep the mines in being. It is a long step further to convince 
them that all shareholders must receive some return. 


* * * 


More Treasury Bills 

The weekly issue of Treasury bills by tender is being 
raised from £90 million to £100 million this week. The 
move appears to have about it a more permanent character 
than the similar increase which occurred last October. That 
increase, which was to last four weeks only, was primarily 
intended to place more Treasury bill maturities in the 
hands of the banks early in the new year when revenue 
payments normally cause a considerable drain on bank 
cash. The effect of this increase in the issue of tender 
Treasury bills on the banks’ portfolios wore off very 
quickly, and it has recently become evident that the banks 
have again been suffering from bill starvation. By last 
February the London clearing banks’ holding of bills 
amounted to less than 3 per cent of their total assets, On 
the outbreak of the war the ratio was over II per cent. 
To a large extent the place of bills has been usurped by 
Treasury deposit receipts, but this new type of asset does 
not provide an altogether satisfactory alternative to the bill 
in the banks’ structure of assets. The depletion in the 
volume of bills going to the banks is not due to an absolute 
reduction in the issue of Treasury bills by tender. Apart 
from seasonal fluctuations, the weekly issue has been main- 
tained at £90 million since April, 1943. The competition 
for these bills from quarters other than the clearing banks 
has been increasing steadily over the past year. Most of that 
“ outside” demand comes from overseas central banks and 
issuing authorities whose sterling resources are constantly 
growing as a result of wartime disturbances in the UK’s 
balance of payments. Some of these special demands are 
satisfied by the issue of tap Treasury bills, but a consider- 
able proportion figures in the weckly applications for bills 
issued by tender. If £100 million is to be a new norm for 
the weekly offering of tender Treasury bills, the total out- 
standing will ultimately settle down at £1,300 million. If 
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only half of the increase could be canalised to the clearing 
banks, it would raise the ratio of bills to total assets to 
nearly 5 per cent. A small part of the additional supply 
of bills is likely to remain in the discount market, where 
recent increases of capital are likely to lead to corresponding 
increases in bill and bond holdings. It would, however, be 
quite wrong to attribute the decision to issue more bills 
by tender to any desire on the part of the authorities io 
accommodate the discount market in this respect. 


* * * 
Training for Industry 


The Government is introducing a scheme for the 
training of men and women on their demobilisation from 
war service, which may have an important bearing on 
post-war resettlement of workers and on the supply of 
skilled labour for industry. The Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Minister of Labour announced the broad provisions 
of the new scheme in the House of Commons last week. 
Training courses will be available to men and women 
released from the Armed forces, the merchant navy, civil 
defence services and other types of war service, whose 
training or careers have been interrupted by the war and 
who are in need of special training. Training for industry 
will be given in the Government training centres, and the 
usual arrangements for allowances will be made. Agri- 
cultural training will be provided by the Department of 
Agriculture. If the facilities are inadequate, priority will 
be given to men and women released from the armed 
forcés, or from the merchant navy. The scheme will be 
co-ordinated with the educational and vocational training 
now being given in the Services. The details will be worked 
out by the various industries, but it seems likely that in 
most cases the schemes will follow the lines of the training 
scheme already announced for the building industry. In 
the absence of any details, it is impossible to comment on 
the Government’s proposals, but the scheme will certainly 
meet a long-felt need, and will be welcomed not only by 
men and women in the forces, but by the representatives 
of industry in general. 


* * * 
The Blind in Industry 
Tihe day is well past when blind workers were con- 


fined, at the best, to such secondary occupations as basket- 
making. Statistical investigations have revealed that the 


blind are now being employed over the whole range of. 


industry—in engineering, soap, tobacco and munition 
factories. It is claimed in a recent pamphlet by Dr Fenelon, 
general secretary to the Institution of Production Engi- 
neers, that blind people are no more liable to accidents at 
the bench or the machine than other workers. If this is so, 
it should be taken as a tribute to the special care and 
guidance that is given to adapting the blind to their job. 
Unfortunately, other classes of disabled workers are less 
well looked after. They tend to be let loose on new jobs 
without the same regard. being paid to their particular 
limitations and ‘aptitudes. The strides forward that are 
being made, in other fields as well as industry, towards 
equipping blind persons to lead an almost normal life, are 
both remarkable and heartening, and they point the way 
to what can and should be done for all disabled persons. 


* *« * 


The Statistical Black-out 

The statistical black-out was strongly criticised by Lord 
Barnby in the House of Lords on April 5th. The lack of 
adequate statistics, in his view, is hampering industrialists 
in formulating their plans. He contrasted the wealth of 
statistics still published in the United States with the paucity 
of the information available for this country. He effectively 
illustrated the harm that can be done by the withholding 
of statistics by reference to the coal-mining industry. If 
mining statistics had not been suppressed, “the seriousness 
of the situation which faces us to-day might have been 
modified by anticipatory action.” He might have added that 
the resumption of the publication of coal production figures 
when the crisis came to a head was an admission of the 
harm caused by their previous suppression. Lord Temple- 
more, speaking for the Government, listed the usual 
security arguments in favour of the statistical black-out ; 
he enumerated the statistics that are still being published. 
such as those relating to the earnings of workers in industry 
and the returns about retail sales, and he drew attention to 
the new statistics about the national income and expenditure 
—a welcome innovation—published each year. He also drew 
attention to the facilities provided by the Government 
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THE ECONOMIST Sil 


(ABRIDGED REPORT) 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 


(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability) 
Sixty - Third Annual Report of the Directors of Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
Year ended December 31, 1943 


To the Shareholders:— 
The financial results of operations showed a moderate improvement over 1942, which, 


however, was not in proportion to the increase in traffic handled. As a resultJof govern- , 


tal regulations rates, both passenger and freight, were maintained at the 1941 level. 

On the ee hand operating costs, both labour and material, and taxes advanced sub- 
stantially. : 
stathe viene of traffic handled in 1943 surpassed what might have been thought possible 
a year ago. Freight, passenger, mail and express traffic all reached levels never before 
attained. ; : . 

In meeting the enormous wartime demands for transportation your Company’s 
organization and facilities were subjected to rigorous tests. Heavy snowfalls and sleet 
in the first quarter of the year created operating difficulties ; the shortage of labour 
curtailed the maintenance programme ; the amount of new equipment procurable fell 
short of requirements ; and wartime restrictions limited the provision of additions and 
betterments to facilities. The continuance of heavy enlistments in the armed services 
of members of the staff created —— not only of replacement, but also of training 
and supervision. In spite of allo 
the demands made upon it. 


INCOME ACCOUNT 


$ 
ete IE oo 605. 04ks 666 06o'e er Scrsccscecccecceessetevescvecesss 297,107,791 
Working Expenses (including taxes)............ sd sii ar la ea asco eee area 247,896,224 
ace ciecae Wik 6 3.6 Aisle Sinem. 65.e caine wikiew sins weisininsee'eie'sitieis 49,211,567 
Other RNS cc nia baiah si46e 6 Ok G AOS 6 AEs K-40 SAW we MIN AA 00d a ON SIE wweia Siare 16,270,751 
65,482,318 
SIE OC COT LO ET TOT: 4. $21,795,836 
Interest on bonds of Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
Railway Company, guaranteed as to interest by your 
MIO, 3.50 oss ens cccscesesccssesssencescsccevese 703,764 
22,499,600 
SI LOE OEE CTRL CET TEE ETT $42,982,718 
Dividends on Preference Stock :— > $ $ 
2 per cent. paid August 3, 1943.............. 564,070 2,521,391 
2 per cent. payable February 1, 1944.......... 564,070 2,521,391 
ae 5,042,782 
Balance transferred to Profit and Loss Account.......... deh nachnrnontees 37,939,936 





PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


$ 
Profit and Loss Balance December 31, 1942......... ccc cece ces ceceenee 201,250,483 
Balance of Income Account for the year ended December 31, 1943 37,939,936 


239,190,419 


DepucTt :— 
Loss on lines abandoned and on property retired and not 
IN 6 x dn 6:0)o0 68 04.6956 sce ccsacccsiccesseceses 
Amount transferred to Rolling Stock Deprecia- $ 
tion Reserve for extraordinary post-war 
ect akes SS sk BAN eee tie e ee cas 20,000,000 
Less amount of excess credit transferred from 
Steamship Depreciation Reserve........... 16,649,095 


3,460,902 


3,350,905 


780,714 
365,680 


Exchange adjustment in respect of steamship insurance 
recovered in sterling—net...... Sheceuchnencessenines 
Miscellaneous—Net Debit 


7,956,201 
Profit and Loss Balance December 31, 1943, as per Balance Sheet........ 231,234,218 


_ 


tacles, however, your Company succeeded in meeting 


Net Income of $42,982,718 was $2,628,451 greater than in 1942. Subsequent to the 
end of the year, a dividend of 2 per cent, on the Ordinary Stock, amounting to $6,700,000 
was declared from the earnings of the year 1943, payable March 31, 1944. This dividend 
is not deducted from the Profit and Loss balance at December 31, 1943, shown above. 


RAILWAY EARNINGS AND EXPENSES 
The comparative results of railway operations were as follows :— 








— 1942 Increase 
$ $ 
Ces oc ncn Sun cntiocewewsieeees 297,107,791 256,864,091. 40,243,700 
Working Expenses (including taxes).......... 247,896,224 208,676,402 39,219,822 
III 6 oo Grin eco cn cicinddivcccinawecas 49,211,567 48,187,689 1,023,878 
Expense ratios :— 
RRCNNNINS CEMEB So. oo sc cecccccccsecevcces 83.44% 81.24% 2.20 
PEE SII oop ciara er cndecacenscciceis 72.82% 71.54% 1.28 


Gross EARNINGS were $40,243,700, or 15.7 per cent., greater than in 1942, a year in 
which the earnings had reached their highest previous level. In each quarter of 1943 the 
earnings were higher than in the corresponding quarter of any previous year in your 
Company’s history. 

FREIGHT EARNINGS increased by $22,045,259, or 11.3 per cent. This result can be 
attributed principally to further expansion of the Dominion’s industrial output, the 
enlarged export trade brought about by improved shipping conditions and the develop- 
ment of heavy grain movements both to Atlantic coast ports for export and to points in 
Eastern Canada and the United States to provide winter feed for livestock. Owing to 
the joint policy of the Canadian and United States Governments in diverting more ship 
tonnage to the grain traffic, it was possible to transport to lake ports a large amount of 
the grain which had accumulated in country and terminal elevators. 

PASSENGER EARNINGS increased by $11,830,792, or 30.1 per cent. Owing to continued 
heavy movements of the armed forces and a sustained high level of Jcivilian travel, the 
volume of passenger traffic surpassed previous records. The average passenger journey 
of 150 miles compared with 156 miles in 1942. 

OrwerR EarninGs increased by $6,367,649, or 29.4 per cent. Express revenues were 
the largest since 1921. 

WorkKING ExPENSES increased by $39,219,822, or 18.8 per cent. Exclusive of taxes, 
the increase in expenses was $32,592,157, and the ratio of expenses to gross earnings was 
72.82 per cent. compared with 71.54 per cent. in 1942. Several factors contributed to 
the increase in the ratio. The wartime cost-of-living bonus paid to employees amounted to 
approximately $14,000,000, an increase of $2,000,000 over last year. 

MAINTENANCE OF WAY AND STRUCTURES EXPENSES increased by $8,840,465. 

MAINTENANCE OF EguipMENT ExPeEnsEs increased by $8,133,266. Locomotive repairs 
involved an expenditure of $12,608,896 and included the shopping of 703 engines for 
heavy repairs. 

TRANSPORTATION ExPENSES increased by $12,733,268. The ratio to gross earnings 
was 32.18 per cent. compared with 32.27 per cent. in 1942 and for the fourth successive 
year constituted a new low record. 

OTHER WoRKING EXPENSES increased by $9,512,823. Railway tax accruals amounted 
to $31,548,645, an increase of $6,627,665, and included a provision of $27,750,000 for 
the estimated amount of Dominion Income and Excess Profits taxes, in respect of which 
the final liability has not yet been determined. Traffic expenses-were decreased by 
$88,630. Expenses of dining and buffet service increased $615,635, and news service 
expenses were greater by $546,951. 


FIXED CHARGES AND GUARANTEED INTEREST 
Fixed charges decreased by $1,159,667, principally as a result of the debt retirements 
made without refunding. Guaranteed interest on Soo Line Bonds decreased $35,189. 


DIVIDENDS 
Dividends amounting to $5,042,782, being at the rate of 4 per cent. on the non-cumu- 
lative Preference Stock, were declared out of the Net Income for the year. 
A dividend of 2 per cent. on the Ordinary Stock, payable March 31, 1944, was also 
declared from the earnings of the year. This represents a disbursement of 50 cents a 
share, amounting to $6,700,000. The last previous year in respect of which dividends 


were declared on the Ordinary Stock was 1951, the final quarterly payment of 1} per cent. 
being made on April 1, 1932. ; 


GENERAL BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31ST, 1943 








ASSETS 
PropeRTY INVESTMENT :— $ $ 
Railway, Rolling Stock and Inland Steamships.......... 810,442,460 
Improvements on Leased Property................e0008 96,813,831 
Stocks and Bonds—Leased Railway Companies.......... 129,693,871 
Ocean and Coastal Steamships..............cccecceeees 971, 
Hotel, Communication and Miscellaneous Properties...... 101,872,734 
—— 1,175,793,902 
OruerR INVESTMENTS :— 
Stocks and Bonds—Controlled Companies.............. 65,402,759 
Miscellaneous Investments..............eeecceescseces 33,949,193 
Advances to Controlled and Other Companies............ 32,142,105 
Mortgages Collectable and Advances to Settlers 2,290,803 
Deferred Payments on Lands and Townsites........ 26,659,459 
Unsold Lands and Other Properties................0005 20,553,229 
os an 5 5.5 v.0.016-010 si bibe'oew.e.e-e'e 000-00. 13,450,000 
Insurance Fund........sscesseccceses Poah eke eawaresess * 10,387,121 
Steamship Replacement Fund ...............eeeeeeeee 47,879,560 
————_ 252,714,229 
CurRENT ASSETS :— 
Material and Supplies...............ccccceccecccceecs 30,079,986 
Agents’ and Conductors’ Balances...........ceeseeeeees 14,096,152 
Miscellaneous Accounts Receivable...............e000 19,815,732 
Dominion of Canada Securities..............cceeceeees 17,021,872 
ORS SERRMSENGNGeD Ao ACa pes ss ce ccneteas@awsu 43,525,516 
————_ 124,539,258 
Unapjustep Desits :— 
Insurance Eira 66 sin nig in oies se /¥ainie oisie pein eles X-c 216,051 
Unamortized Discount on Bonds...............eeeeeee 1,110,811 
Other Unadjusted Debits ...........cccccececeececece 2,906,234 
_- 4,233,096 
1,557,280,485 


Notr.—Particulars of securities held for account of the Company and of 
ee liabilities of the Company are set out in the accompanying 


To THE SHAREHOLDERS, CANADIAN Paciric RAILWAY COMPANY. 
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et ond Gl ee ooks and Records of the Canadian P, 


that the Income and it and Account we set forth the result of the , 
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ertificates received from such depositaries as 
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LIABILITIES 
CapitaL STOCK :— $ $ 
CIEE ic c.vcWainicinld Kebawdadmesadwsndiccevoeeeae 335,000,000 
Preference Stock—4% Non-cumulative................ 137,256,921 
—————_ 472,256,921 
PERPETUAL 4% CONSOLIDATED DEBENTURE STOCK........ 397,826,229 
Less; Pledged as collateral to bonds, notes and equipment 
ME eg cidinis essere cindsinacincentecndedeieeee 102,388,000 
—— 295,438,229 
RINNE IIIB 5 o.oo) beware calc cade wan necausiciwissideawncnis 133,313,600 
Less; Securities and cash deposited with Trustee of 5% 
NE ION iSci6 .Aiess.o.0 06 Kw e He wea sdines dee waisiees 17,395,856 
— 115,917,744 
CuRRENT LIABILITIES :— 
DERG giv eencdccwhianirecueeecadsecmecanceness 4,771,158 
I II a 6 oe 66 he swirceccwcnssindsececiewwaens 10,450,212 
BOE Pie PONE ooo oo cisinccicisisiciciesiosicesacce cesses 4,237,461 
Miscellaneous Accounts Payable. .............0cce0eeeee 3,398,302 
Accrued Fixed Charges and Guaranteed Interest. . 1,629,973 
Unmatured Dividend Declared..................00000- 2,521,391 
Other Current Liabilities. ...........cccccccccccccccccs 21,050,660 
——__ 48,059,157 
DEFERRED LIABILITIES :— 
Dominion Government Unemployed Relief.............. 2,447,223 
iene cremomian vba wdmantewiwnaameee waa 3,648,720 
—— 6,095,943 
RESERVES AND UNADJUSTED CREDITS :— 
Maintenance Reserves .......ccccccccccccccccccccccccs 13,450,000 
Depreciation Reserves—Road ............0.ceeeeeeeees 83,630,820 
—Rolling Stock.................. 115,859,100 
sa NG a ve: c.ave: ture eceree wees 26,856,648 
—Hotel and Other................ 12,888,176 
RUINEEE TONING ooo kcctececeneadavicincmeenes aeee 17,648,413 
BOIES TING on k oie cove vecnccccisscesesinccees 10,387,121 
Contingent Reserves. ........ccccccccccccccscccecccces 5,105,446 
NN a nos casing enwsisiesccadwesises wesc 5,353,560 
—————_ 291,179,284 
PREMIUM ON CAPITAL AND DEBENTURE STOCK.............. 34,565,952 
PIII awe ntececiutevssneeeciccetasunsianaaas 62,533,037 
PROFIT AND Loss BALANCE...........ccccecccccccccceecs 231,234,218 


1,557,280,485 





ERIC A. LESLIE, 
Vice-President and Comptroller. 


‘ acific Railway Company for the year ending December 31, 1943, and havi 
herewith, we certify that in our opinion it is puapen on ; : Zaete ena ae 


y drawn up so as to show the true financial position of the Company at that date, and 
operations. 

mpany at December 31, 1943, have been verified by an examination of those securities in the custody of ts Treasurer 
are holding securities for safe custody for the Company. 


PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO., 
Chartered Accountants. 
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whereby persons who require particular statistics can apply 
to the Government for special release. But he refused a 
reconsideration of Government policy “on the very eve of 
the Second Front.” Admittedly, the considerations that must 
guide policy are not identical in Great Britain and America ; 
the one is an operational base and the other a dispersed 
arsenal. Nevertheless, there is a case for the revision of 
policy, for the substitution of a “ dim-out” for the present 


black-out. ‘ 
* * *« 


Coupon Capital 

Correspondence arising out of two notes on Retailers’ 
Coupon Capital, which appeared in The Economist of 
March 11th, suggests very strongly that the loss of coupons 
due to carelessness or misfeasance of the retailer’s staff is so 
large an element in the problem as to call for special con- 
sideration. It remains the case that it is very difficult to 
give unrestricted allowances for such losses. Insofar as the 
public obtained, through the leakage, more goods than they 
were intended to, the ensuing issue of clothing coupons to 
the public would have to be cut. Total sales would have to 
be maintained at the pre-determined level, and to that 
extent replacement of coupon losses would not alter total 
sales. But it would change their distribution between 
retailers, and it is on this ground that some of them may have 


a real grievance. It is tempting, but wholly wrong, to argue ~ 


from money to coupons, and to say that because a retailer 
has to meet the money cost of losses, thefts and mistakes 
he should also meet the coupon cost. While the retailer 
is allowed a money “mark-up” to cover these (and 
other) costs, he is hardly allowed any coupon mark- 
up,’ nor can he gain on any coupon swings what he 
loses on his coupon roundabouts. If coupons are lost or 
stolen, or locked up in unsaleable merchandise, he has no 
escape from a progressive reduction of his scale of business. 
Presumably, this will mean in the end a shortage of goods 
to satisfy legitimate demands, and then some solution will 
have to be found. Meanwhile, however, it is extremely diffi- 
cult to think of a formula which will not, in fact, encourage 
leakages or a means of replacing losses which will not 
cause an outcry from those who have been more fortunate 
or more efficient in preventing them. As so often happens 
in the case of central control, it may well prove that the 
least harmful solution, when one is necessary, is a modest 
all-round relaxation, in this case a percentage grant of 
coupon credit to all clothing retailers without discrimina- 
tion, irrespective of any injustice involved. A further point 
emerges which concerns even more specifically Board 
of Trade policy is the matter of sales. If it is 
the intention of the Board to enforce the sale of 
goods which are unpopular by witholding more 
desirable alternatives, no compensation for the locking up 
of coupon capital in unpopular stock is necessary. If, how- 
ever, concessions are made to public taste, as in the instance 
of austerity suits, the position is different. To the extent 
that this renders the prospect of selling the less popular 
alternative - goods negligible, some grant of additional 
coupons should be permitted. It appears, however, that the 
importance of this factor, except in those cases where 
allowance has been made, is so small as to be covered in 
large measure by the 2 per cent allowance. 


* * * 


Ships’ Tonnage 

Merchant ships are measured by a number of different 
“tonnages.” Deadweight tons denote the cargo weight 
which can be carried; displacement is the weight of the 
ship, light or loaded ; gross and net registered and under- 
deck tonnages are related volume measurements—1oo cubic 
feet. equals one ton—on which all harbour, canal and other 
dues are paid, and which are also used for registration and 
statistical purposes. The-very complicated rules under which 
the latter tonnages ‘are determined have often been criticised 
and have never been completely standardised internationally. 
The British shipbuilding industry is now recommending 
their revision. At the recent annual meeting of the Ship- 


ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 
DIVIDEND No. 227 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a DIVIDEND of 1% per 
cent., being at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, upon the 
paid-up Capital Stock of the Bank has been DECLARED for the 
three months ending 31st May, 1944, and will be PAYABLE at 
the Bank and its branches on and after Ist June, 1944, to share- 
holders ,of record 29th April, 1944. 

By Order of the Board, 
EK. B. McCINERNEY, London Manager. 

6 Lothbury. London, E.C. 2. 

13th April, 1944. 
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building Conference the following resolution was adopted 
unanimously : 

That the tonnage measurement laws for ships are out of 
date and in urgent need of drastic revision in order to re- 
move impediments to desirable developments in new ships, 
and that the matter of revision be pressed upon the British 
Government for urgent discussion with the United States 
and other maritime nations as a necessary prerequisite to 
post-war shipbuilding progress. 

This is a sequel to strong criticism of the present system 
by the new vice-president of the Conference, Mr A. M. 
Stephen, in a presidential address last October before one 
of the technical institutions. Mr Stephen described the 
tonnage laws as “a disgrace to the shipping community of 
the world and an insult to their intelligence,” and proposed 
a very simple alternative system based on the ship’s main 
dimensions. The present rules are too complicated to 
describe. They involve the actual measurement of the cubic 
content of the permanently covered-in spaces in a ship as 
, defined ; the net tonnage, on which dues are normally levied, 
is supposed to represent the capacity of the spaces which 
earn money. 
x ‘ 
The burden of the criticism of the system is that it has 
a considerable influence on ship design, owing to the efforts 
of designers to obtain the lowest possible figure for dues 
assessment. Many anomalies have thus arisen. A special 
class of cargo ship—known as the shelter-deck ship—has 
been evolved which owes its existence not to any technical 
merits but solely to the fact that it allows a favourable 
interpretation of ‘the rules for tonnage measurement. For 
example, the rules have preventedsthe full realisation of the 
economic advantages to be gained by compact machinery of 
the most modern type. While the more glaring anomalies 
which undoubtedly exist can be overcome by limited revi- 
sion of the rules, ideally the design of a ship should not 
be influenced by the way it is measured for dues or other 
purposes. This should not occur if a dimensions formula 
such as that suggested by Mr Stephen were adopted. His 
‘suggestion involves the abolition of the principle that dues 
should be related to a ship’s earning space or its ability 
to pay, and the adoption of the more logical alternative that 
they should be governed by the cost of the services ren- 
dered, i.e., by the canal or harbour authority. True, revision 
of the tonnage rules can only come through international 
agreement. But it is desirable that the subject should be 
thoroughly explored before post-war ship replacement pro- 
grammes are begun, even though it may be an exaggeration 
to describe the revision of the rules as a “necessary pre- 
requisite to post-war shipbuilding progress.” 


x x * 


Unemployment Insurance 

_ The report of the Unemployment Insurance Statutory 
Committee, which was published last month, makes strange 
reading in comparison to the earlier reports of the same 
body. In 1934, when the Committee was set up under the 
Unemployment Act, there was a debt of over £105 million. 
The Committee is now able to report the very satisfactory 
net balance in the Fund of £224.7 million. The total expen- 
diture on unemployment benefit in 1943 was negligible 
compared with the early years of the war, as the accom- 
panying table shows. At the same time, it may seem 
peculiar that as much as £23 million should be spent on 
unemployment benefit at a time when the nation’s man- 
power is so fully mobilised. The reason is that the 1943 
programme changes and transfers of workers from one 
occupation or one area to another inevitably involve some 
workers in intermittent spells of unemployment, and as 
further changes in production develop the total of unem- 
ployment at any one moment may further increase. 





EXPENDITURE ON UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFIT 1938 To 1943 (£000) 
Agricultural Total 
742 52,404 
831 41,521 
635 26,529 
294 9,168 
166 3,874 
86 2,795 
Last year, contributions from employers and employed 
amounted to £49 million ; those from the Exchequer to 
£24.5 million ; together with income from investments and 
miscellaneous receipts, total receipts amounted to £778 
million. There was a decline of £23 million in contributions 
from employers and employed, compared with 1942, due 
(Continued on page 515) ° ' 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
— 


THE ECONOMIST 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


ASSETS £85,200,000 
INCOME £14,700,000 
CLAIMS PAID IN YEAR £8,000,000 


At the Eightieth Annual Ordinary 
General Meeting the chairman of the 
company, Mr J. Wilcock Holgate, in the 
course of his remarks, said: — 

During the year our staff suffered a 
further net decrease of 451, and the total 
number released for the armed forces or 
other forms of whole-time national ser- 
vice is 3,198. Despite the difficulties 
caused by the absence of so many of our 
trained employees, by dint of constant re- 
organisation and the employment of tem- 
porary staff, many of whom are women, we 


. are able to carry on our operations, and 


although we have not any staff concerned 
solely with the procuration of new business, 
the new premiums in each branch repre- 
sented 85 per cent. of the 1942 figures. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ENDOWMENT 
ASSURANCES 


The company’s ordinary branch new 
business has long been predominantly of 
the endowment assurance type, and in the 
industrial branch also there has been a 
growing tendency to favour this type of 
assurance. Industrial assurance has pro- 
gressed far beyond its original conception 
as a means of providing against funeral ex- 
penses only; so much so that the premiums 
collected under the company’s industrial 
branch policies embodying the endow- 
ment principle now amount to over 
£3,000,000 annually. ert 

There remains, however, a considerable 
demand for whole life assurance, the more 
so aS it is only in the industrial branch 
that ‘policies may be taken out for funeral 
expenses within certain permitted relation- 
ships; and whether or not any social 
security scheme put forward in the future 
embodies a death grant, this will not meet 
the need for provision against expenses in 
connection with deaths such as mourning, 
travelling, loss of wages, and the like. The 
point was appreciated by the members of 
the Cohen Committee in 1933, who stated 
that in their opinion there was a real de- 
mand for policies of this type, and who 
embodied a recommendation to this effect 
in their report. 


QUESTION OF SOCIAL SECURITY 


The question of social security has been 
long before the public, but in accordance 
with our excellent national custom the 
Government has come to no hasty decisions 
on the matter. Very careful consideration 
is being given to the various proposals, and 
I feel that much may be learned from the 
experience of industrial assurance organi- 
sations. We are, of course, in cordial sym- 
pathy with the underlying aims of social 
security, since not only do our policies pro- 
vide payments on death and make provi- 
sion against old age, but we administer 
sickness and other benefits under the pre- 
sent and long-established National In- 
Surance Scheme. The business provides 
also, by means of its agents, the benefit of 
frequent and regular calls which experience 
has shown suits the needs of the public, 
and for which it would prefer to pay 
tather than to spend time in travelling to 
some office to pay premiums, make en- 
quiries or receive benefits. The necessity 


of such a home service has been clearly 
Proved, not only in the past by the failure 
of the Post Office scheme for life assurance 
—which did nat provide the service—but 
also at present by the large amount of 
voluntary service enlisted to promote and 
Sustain the War Savings Campaign by 


regular collection of contributions at the 
homes and workplaces of the bulk of the 
people. 


VALUE OF INDUSTRIAL ASSURANCE 


As conducted to-day industrial assur- 
ance has first to seek out and then to 
satisfy its policyholders, and it is adminis- 
tered with a flexibility which enables it 
to meet a variety of needs, with wide dis- 
cretionary powers to deal expeditiously 
with special cases. Industrial assurance 
organisations could not have been de- 
veloped as they have done if the public 
had not desired and appreciated their 
services. Your own company has now 
been operating for eighty years, and the 
figures before you afford evidence of an 
initiative and a vitality which augurs well 
for our future progress. 

A steady improvement as_ regards 
economy of administration has been a fea- 
ture of the operations of the company for 
many years. In the last ten years the 
expense ratio in the industrial branch has 
been reduced by over one-sixth, and this 
has been accompanied by very considerable 
allocations of profit to policyholders, 
amounting to some £3,300,000 since 1933. 
We have always very present in our minds 
the importance of conducting the business 
of the company with the minimum of ex- 
pense consistent with satisfactory service to 
our policyholders and proper remuneration 
to our staff. 


COMPANY'S LARGE HEALTH INSURANCE 
BUSINESS 


On behalf of the National Amalgamated 
Approved Society, the company adminis- 
ters the national health insurance of a 
membership of 871,000 and during the year 
made payments of benefit amounting to 
£1,123,669. The services of our agents in 
times of sickness are very convenient to the 
insured people, and are. obviously much 
appreciated by them; they are, of course, 
rendered possible only by the close asso- 
ciation of industrial assurance with 
national health insurance. It is gratifying 
to remember that after 20 years’ experience 
of national health insurance, of which he 
was the founder, Mr. David Lloyd George, 
‘M.P., congratulated industrial assurance 
Approved Societies on the maintained 
zeal and efficiency with which they played 
their part in a great social service. 


BONUSES 


Since the outbreak of war, as a result of 
war conditions, over £750,000 has been 
paid in death claims on the lives of H.M. 
Forces and of civilians. The total pre- 
mium income increased by £371,008 to 


£12,016,095. The total claims were 
£8,042,688, including £5,058,697 by 
maturity. The total assets were 


£85,215,797, an increase of £3,774,759 
during the year. Valuations in both 
branches were made by the net premium 
method, using 24 per cent. interest for all 
assurances and 3 per cent. for annuities. 
Of the Ordinary Branch surplus £204,244 
is allocated to policyholders to provide 
bonuses on participating policies which 
become claims by death or survivance 
within the twelve months commencing 
March 20, 1944, at the rate of £1 per 
cent. on the sum assured in respect of each 
full year’s premium due and paid in 1939, 
1940, 1941, 1942 and 1943 respectively. 
Until further notice an interim bonus at 





the same rate will be allowed on, policies 
becoming claims by.death or survivance. 
The amount carried forward is £3,025,420: 

Of the industrial branch surplus £150,000 
is transferred to the investments reserve 
fund, and £481,586 allocated to policy- 
holders to increase temporarily, and in 
some cases permanently, the amounts pay- 
able under certain policies. 


INVESTMENTS 


Our holding of British Government 
Securities is £44,996,I00, having increased 
during the year by £5,623,623, and repre- 
sents 52.8 per cent. of the total assets. 
Since the outbreak of hostilities the com* 
pany has taken up, and still holds, various 
war loans amounting to £17,110,800, which 
is included in the above figure. 92.78 pér 
cent. of the company’s investments are 
now in Great Britain, and a further 5.16 
per cent. in India, the Dominions and 
Colonies. The aggregate values of our 
Stock Exchange securities appreciated 
during the year and exceed considerably 
the values at which they appear in the 
balance sheets, the investment reserve 
funds totalling £5,250,000, being intact. 


RATES OF INTEREST 


In the industrial branch the gross yield 
has fallen from £4 6s. 6d. per cent. to 
£4 4s. 5d. per cent., and the net yield from 
£4 Os. 7d. per cent. to £3 18s. 4d. per cent. 
In the ordinary branch the gross yield is 
£4 7s. 11d. per cent. against £4 9s. od. 
per cent. in 1942, and the corresponding 
net yield £3 5s. 5d. per cent. compared 
with £3 6s. 6d. per cent. 

The chairman concluded his remarks 
with a tribute to the services of the staff 
and a hope that before long the conditions 
under which all are now working will be 
replaced by happier circumstances follow- 
ing the successful termination of the war. 

The report and accounts were adopted 
and, the formal business having been 
transacted, a vote of thanks to the chair- 
man terminated the proceedings. 


S. SMITH AND SONS (MOTOR 
ACCESSORIES) LIMITED 


CHANGE OF NAME APPROVED 


An extraordinary general meeting of S. 
Smith and Sons (Motor Accessories), 
Limited, was held on the 12th instant at 
Cricklewood to consider a_ resolution 
sanctioning the change in the name of the 
company to S. Smith and Sons (England), 
Limited. 

Mr Walter MHenderson-Cleland, M.C. 
(chairman of the company) said: For some 
time past your directors have been con- 
cerned that the name of S. Smith and 
Sons (Motor Accessories), Limited, was not 
adequate for a company whose activities 
have developed into much wider scope than 
the motor accessory business. The field 
of the company’s activities is, as you know, 
divided into four spheres: The motor 
accessory group, the clock group, the air- 
craft instrument group, and the industrial 
instrument group. The change of name 
will not now entail any alteration in the 
parent company’s financial structure and 
the same board of directors will function 
as at present. 

A new company—Smith’s Motor Acces- 
sories—will be formed in order to main- 
tain the goodwill of S. Smith and Sons 
(Motor Accessories), Limited, which is 
known even more familiarly as “ Smith’s 
Motor Accessories.” 

Smith’s English Clocks is already in 
existence. A new company _ entitled 
Smith’s Aircraft Instruments will now be 
formed to deal with all aircraft instruments 
side of the business. A further new com- 
pany, to be named Smith’s Industrial In- 
struments, Limited, will look after all 
matters concerning our industrial instru- 
ments section. 

A separate board will be formed for 
each of these four group subsidiary com- 
panies, and will work, of course, under 
the direction of the parent board. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 
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SELFRIDGE (HOLDINGS) 
LIMITED 


POSITION OF CONSIDERABLE 
STRENGTH 


MR H. A. HOLMES’ STATEMENT 





The annual general meeting of Selfridge 
(Holdings), Limited, will be held at 400 
Oxford Street, London, W., on the 21st 
instant. ; 

The following is an extract from the 
statement of the i (Mr H. A. 
Holmes) which will take the place of the 
usual address made at the meeting: — 

The trading profit of Selfridges, Limited, 
as shown in the attached accounts, after 
making provision for depreciation of lease- 
holds, fixtures and plant, and £25,000 for 
deferred repairs is £426,611," against 
£441,324 a year ago. Debenture stocks 
absorb £54,337 for interest and £33,600 
for sinking funds under the terms of the 
trust deeds, leaving a net profit for the 
year of £338,674, which is a reduction of 
£14,837 on the previous year, a not un- 
satisfactory showing under the conditions 
which prevailed and one which has ex- 
ceeded the board’s expectations. 


VOLUME OF SALES 


The volume of sales and the percentage 
of gross profit earned both show declines, 
but these, to some extent, have been 
counterbalanced by a further small reduc- 
tion in the percentage of selling expenses. 
Costs of sales, however, must now be 
regarded as being at the irreducible mini- 
mum—in point of fact they are consider- 
ably below the level of efficiency, because 
of serious depletion of staff and other 
causes beyond our control. 

Provision for estimated income-tax and 
N.D.C. to January 31, 1944, is £230,000, 
against £180,000, and the amount trans- 
ferred to reserve for future income-tax is 
£40,000, against £100,000. I referred a 
year ago to the heavy incidence of taxation 
on a new company, but I think now that 
it can be said that the reserves are suffi- 
cient to meet all such obligations, and it 
1S anticipated that future appropriations 
under this heading will be limited to the 
tax applicable to the earnings of each vear. 

10,000 has again been transferred to staff 
benevolent fund, and from the balance of 
profit remaining a dividend of 12} per 
cent., less tax for the year, amounting to 
£62,500, has been declared and will be 
paid to Selfridge (Holdings), I,imited. The 
unappropriated balance carried forward is 
£22,155, as against £25,981 brought in. © 


REDUCED WARTIME STOCKS 


_ The balance-sheet shows a large reduc- 
tion under the heading of stock in trade, 
which has fallen from £747,810 to 
£496,441. Stockholders will naturally 
wonder whether this is occasioned by the 
shortage of supplies, and, to some extent, 
it would be true to say that it is, but the 
major cause has been the planned policy of 
reducing the stocks of wartime productions, 
which will be improved upon when we 
emerge from the period of hostilities to 
the days when better-quality goods become 
available. It would, however, only be right 
to give the warning that for the remainder 
of the war period we cannot hope to replace 
many lines of durable merchandise which 
are rapidly becoming exhausted. 


The other important change, on the . 


assets side, is the large increase in cash at 
bank, which has risen from £563,899 to 
£933,788. This sum, together with tax 
reserve certificates and other investments, 
leaves us with a ¢comfortable figure of over 
£1,000,000 in hand. 

The accounts of Selfridge (Holdings), 
Limited, show a net income for the year 
of £63,040, against £49,754, owing to the 
larger amount credited under rents receiv- 
able, which have benefited by the inclusion 
of adjustments in respect of earlier years. 
With the balance brought in from the pre- 
vious year, the amount available is £94,171. 
Of this sum £24,816 has been appropriated 
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for redemption of the “A” secured in- 
come redemption stock, £7,445 for the 
redemption of the “B” sec income 
redemption stock, £12,167 for reduction of 
mortgages, etc., leaving a balance of 
£49,743, which the directors recommend 
should be carried forward to next account. 


A POLICY OF “ AUSTERITY” 


The balance-sheets, read together, show 
a position of considerable strength in the 
form of substantial cash balances and re- 
serves, which fully justifies the financial 
policy approved by the shareholders three 
years ago. The prudent course followed 
might, in fact, in these days, be appro- 
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priately referred to as a policy of “aus- 
terity,” which will undoubtedly preve to 
be of enormous benefit in the conduct of 
post-war business, when large sums 
of money will be required for restocking 
our shelves, the rehabilitation of our indoor 
appointments, and the expansion of trade 
which can reasonably be anticipated, and 
my feeling is that a business such as ours 
cannot have too much cash available to 
take, full advantage of such opportunities. 
Present conditions of trade indicate that 
we must expect some further decline in 
profits during the remainder of the war 
period, but as this will be temporary, our 
minds are much occupied in laying our 
plans for post-war expansion of business, 


THE ALLIANCE TRUST COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
MR JAMES PRAIN’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of the 
Alliance Trust Company, Limited, will be 
held, on the 21st instant, in the company's 
office, Meadow House, 64 Reform Street, 
Dundee. . ' 

The following is the statement by the 
chairman (Mr James Prain) circulated with 
the report and accounts for the year ended 
January 31, 1944. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE MR DAVID PIRIE 


Before giving you my review of the posi- 
tion, I must refer to the loss we hav2 
sustained in the death last September of 
Mr David Pirie. For twenty-four years he 
gave to the company in unstinted measure 
and with a high sense of responsibility the 
benefits of his wide experience and sound 
judgment. In this long tenure of office 
and by constant attention to the company’s 
affairs, he acquired an intimate knowledge 
of our manifold interests, which, along with 
his natural business acumen, gave to his 
opinions that quality which commands 
respect. His loss is a very real one and 
to his colleagues a matter of great personal 
regret. 


INCREASED GROSS REVENUE 


The accounts for the past year disclose 
a gross revenue from investments of 
£667,832, an improvement of £26,273 over 
the figure for the previous ye¢. A con- 
siderable part of the increase is absorbed 
by taxation, but the final result shows that 
we are able to recommend once again a 
dividend of 25 per cent. on the ordinary 
stock, which requires £137,812, leaving a 
substantial surplus for the year of £67,770, 
of which £60,000 is transferred to general 
contingent fund and £7,770 is added to 
the amount to be carried forward. _ 

This is a satisfactory result, and it is of 
interest to note that the figure for gross 
revenue is the best we have submitted dur- 
ing the war years and equals the amount 
collected in 1939, when we had not yet 
felt the effect of the requisitioning of our 
comparatively high-yielding dollar securi- 
ties, nor the loss of revenue from areas 
under enemy occupation. 


MORTGAGE BUSINESS 


In the mortgage business we have ex- 
perienced on the whole more favourable 
conditions, which are reflected in larger 
collections of principal and interest. The 
improvement has been most marked in 
Canada, where the farmers are still receiv- 
ing the benefit of the bumper crops of 
1941 and 1942, which they have been slow 
to market, and also the 1943 crop, which, 
although of average size, is of a value 
above the average. In the United States 
the demand for land which might have 
been expected to result from higher prices 
for agricultural products, and the fears of 
inflation, has not ‘materialised to any great 
extent. The control of prices and the diffi- 
culty of obtaining suitable farm labour are, 
I believe, in the mai, deterrents. Never- 
theless, the process of liquidation of the 


mortgage business proceeds steadily, and it 
is now but a small part of the company’s 
business. It has well repaid the care which 
has been expended on its management, and 
I would take this opportunity to pay tribute 
to the efficient and loyal service we receive 


from our agents in Canada and the United 
States. 


STRONG POSITION 


The general level of Stock Exchange 
values at January 31st last, although some- 
what below the highest point reached in 
1943, showed a further advance on thai of 
January a year ago. Without question, 
therefore, there is a considerable apprecia- 
tion over the book values. As I have re- 
marked on a previous occasion, the high 
prices now quoted in these wartime 
markets do not have the same significance 
for us as in peacetime, when they would 
suggest some grounds for the expectation 
of ‘improving returns. All we can say is 
that the balance-sheet shows a position of 
cgnsiderable strength and we face the un- 
certainties of the future with substantial 
reserves. ° 

In surveying the immediate prospect it 
is evident that under our wartime economy 
the industries of this country are now 
stabilised to a great extent by the steady 
flow of Government orders, while the 
operation of the Excess Profits Tax tends 
to even our fluctuations in profits. With 
the continuation of these conditions in the 
current year I would expect oyr revenue 
collections to show but little change. 


STATE CONTROL AND PRIVATE 
ENTERPRISE 


In providing finance for the development 
and expansion of ail forms of legitimate 
commercial activity, the investment trusts, 
along with other financial institutions, have 
played their part in taking the initial risk 
either by subscribing to or guaranteeing 
the subscription to new issues of capital. 
If I understand it rightly, there is now 2 
school of thought which advocates that 
these functions should be performed by 2 
Government Department or be subject to 
some form of State control. This to my 
mind is a dangerous doctrine and one for 
which I can find no justification. Under 
peace conditions all our nation’s old skill 
and resource will be required to meet the 
problems which specially face this country, 
and these qualities will only be brought out 
satisfactorily under a system of private 
enterprise. If that system is to work it 
must be untrammelled or the driving force 
will go out of it. I would remind those 
who in State control see a cure fog all our 
economic ills that this country depends 
probably moge than any other on the bold 
initiative of its industrial leaders. The fact 
that State control is exercised elsewhert 
does not mean that it would suit our 
requirements. Countries with ample 2gn- 
cultural resources and comparatively sma 
export trade can afford to make economica 
experiments of a revolutionary nature with- 
out incurring the risk of starvation, but 
we here depend for our bread and butter 


yn, but 
butter 
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on being able to maintain our position in 
the markets of the world—and not a State- 
controlled world, but a world of all sorts, 
and a competitive one at that. We should 
take thought, therefore, before we tamper 
with a system which, with all its faults, 
has so far kept us in the van of progress 
and I firmly believe will continue to do so. 


BRITISH INSULATED 
CABLES, LIMITED 


SIR ALEXANDER ROGER ON POST- 
WAR TASKS 


The forty-eighth ordinary general 
meeting of ‘British Insulated Cables, 
Limited, will be held in Liverpool on the 
2oth instant. 

The following is an extract from the 
statement by the chairman, Sir Alexander 
Roger, K.C.LE., circulated with the report 
and accounts :— 

Turnover has been almost as high as 
that of 1942, but there have been important 
changes in its composition; and __ this, 
coupled with higher costs, has resulted in 
a reduced rate of profit and a decrease in 
the total trading profit. The decrease, 
however, has been mitigated by the use 
of part of the E.P.T. cushion available 
from previous years, leaving the profit as 
stated in the accounts £18,778 lower at 
£1,130,253. The heavy burden of income 
tax is strikingly revealed in the provision 
of £566,482 necessary for estimated lia- 
bility on 1943 profits. 





PROBLEMS OF COMING CHANGE-OVER 


We are still in the throes of war, but the 
signs and portents encourage us to take the 
view that we are in sight of a victorious 
conclusion of the European war, while 
definite progress is being made in dealing 
effectively with the Japanese menace. It 
would be well, however, if the public, 
which is so deeply interested in industry, 
were able to give some thought to the 
immensity of the task which will have to 
be undertaken in due course by both 
Government and people in changing over 
from war to peace and also to some of the 
problems which will require to be over- 
come. 

When peace comes the vast war pro- 
duction will gradually cease and the gap 
must be filled by the production of 
civilian needs if we are to reach full em- 
ployment successfully. We are going to 
meet numberless difficulties in achieving 
this, but there are encouraging features 
which we can and will convert for the 
common good, and our international 
traditions and experience will be of great 
aid in such directions. 

It is probably easier to convert from 
peace to war than from war to peace, 
and it must be remembered that it has 
taken years for industry to achieve the 
Present great volume of war output. 
Conversely, it will take years before we 
are completely turned over to peace-time 
occupations. 


ECONOMIC COLLABORATION OF ALLIES 


There is also real ground for hope that 
economic collaboration will come about on 


(Continued from page 512) 
mainly to the calling up for the Services and the intro- 
duction of part-time uninsured workers in industry. The 
Unemployment Insurance Committee does not speculate, 
or offer any suggestions, about the future use of the Fund 
—since this is not its function. The Exchequer may well 
be glad to have it in hand against any dislocation that may 
arise in the transition from war to peace or the development 


of any temporary post-war slump. 
* * 
Fewer British Films 


In answer to a question in the House of Commons on 
April 4th, Mr Dalton, President of the Board of Trade, 
pointed out that the number of British long films (that is, 
feature films) registered during the year ended March, 1944, 
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a mutually satisfactory basis between the 
United States, Britain, Russia and China, 
and if that not too easy task is surmounted 
many other nations will follow their 
example. One of the few benefits which 
have already arisen from this war is the 
better understanding and the satisfactory 
growth of mutual respect among the 
United Nations. 

It is true that competition for world 
markets will be keen, but much has been 
done in this country to modernise plant 
and machinery during the war, and the 
finest machine tools have been installed, 
not only in big plants, but in thousands 
of small plants, leading to much improved 
methods in factory production generally. 

As I see it industry must work and 
strive ever harder to produce everything 
that is asked of it for the war:in Europe and 
in the Pacific until the last shot is fired. 
Secondly it should collaborate and plan 
effectively so that it may carry out success- 
fully the change-over from war to peace 
and so rebuild employment and prosperity. 

Government will then be free and 
undisturbed for the gigantic task of 
directing the prosecution of the war fol- 
lowed by the almost equally onerous task 
of planning a world peace that will endure. 


AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE 
AND ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


RECORD OUTPUT 


The twenty-fourth ordinary general 
meeting of this company will be held, on 
the 2oth instant, in Liverpool. 

The following is an extract from the 
statement by the chairman (Sir Alexander 
Roger, K.C.I.E.) circulated with the 
accounts :—Factory output was the highest 
in our history. Profit on trading, divi- 
dends on investments, etc., at £280,952, 
after providing for taxation and adjustment 
of provision for contingencies, compares 
with £261,888. Net profit is £212,312, 
compared with £191,005. After deduction 
of income-tax on 1943 profits of £127,478 
and dividends already paid of £17,324, 
your directors recommend: transfer of 
£20,000 to war contingencies reserve ; 
final dividend of 7 per cent. on the ordi- 
nary stock (making Io per cent. for the 
year), plus a cash bonus of 23 per cent., 
both subject to tax; dividend of Io per 
cent. on the deferred stock and shares, 
plus a cash bonus of 23 per cent., both 
subject to tax. The carry forward, 
£130,348, compares with £138,669 brought 
in. 

In these days, when private enterprise is 
under fire, the experience of this company 
might be of value. In 1911 we purchased 
for a large sum from America the manu- 
facturing rights, patents and technique of 
a pioneer system of automatic telephony 
known as the “ Strowger.” We modernised 
our old factories and built new ones. We 
improved the amenities for our employees. 
We spent large sums annually on research, 
development, educatiqn, the accumulation 
of technique, improved processes, exploita- 
tion and its attendant risks, better machi- 
nery, and steadily reduced the cost of our 
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products and our selling prices. I am con- 
vinced that our progress, designed to secure 
prosperity and stable employment, could 
not have been achieved under public 
ownership. 


JOHN BARKER AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


JUBILEE YEAR 


The fifty-first ordinary general meeting 
of John Barker and Company, Limited, 
was held, on the 12th instant, at 99/121 
Kensington High Street, London, W. 

Mr Trevor A. Bowen, D.L., J.P. (chair- 
man and one of the joint managing direc- 
tors), said that they celebrated this year 
the jubilee of the cqmpany, and, as they 
looked at its present position, he thought 
they could heartily congratulate themselves 
on the remarkable growth of the business. 
Fifty years ago it had been a matter of 
practically cnly iocal interest ; to-day it 
was an institution national in its character, 
universal in its service, in itself a street of 
shops, an amazing progress in the span of 
an ordinary lifetime. 

Trade conditions had been exceedingly 
difficult during the past year, particularly 
as regarded shortage of staff, while in con- 
nection with the issue of Orders and trader 
regulations they had almost reached a posi- 
tion now which imposed a breaking strain 
upon business efforts. Having regard to 
those facts, he thought it.would be agreed 
that the resulting net profit of £329,068 
for the year under review was satisfactory. 
‘ The report and accounts were adopted 
and the proposed dividend of ro per cent., 
less tax, was epproved. 





WESLEYAN AND GENERAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


MANY GOOD FEATURES 


The one hundred and third annual 
general meeting of the Wesleyan and 
General Assurance Society was held, on the 
4th instant, at Birmingham. 

Mr Arthur L. Hunt, F.S.S., F.C.LI. 
(chairman and managing director), said 
that there were many good features in the 
one hundred and third annual report and 
statement of accounts before them. In the 
ordinary department 7,057 policies had 
been issued during the year assuring 
£1,275,270, and in the industrial depart- 
ment 96,510 policies assuring £2,602,375. 
There was a substantial increase in the 
number of policies on the bgoks, there 
being now 107,222 policies in the ordinary 
department and 2,155,797 policies in the 
industrial department. The premium in- 
come of the ordinary department had 
increased by £43,521 in the year to 
£861,673, and that of the industrial depart- 
ment by £65,336 to £1,637,899. 

The assets listed in the balance-sheet 
now amounted to £19,771,016, having in- 
creased by £869,083 in the year. 

A satisfactory volume of business con- 
tinued to be transacted in the fire and 
general departments. 

The report was adopted. 


was 70, compared with 103 during the year ended March, 
1939. The reduction in output, as is well known, is not due 
to any sinister attempts by American producers to dominate 
the British cinema, but to the shortage of manpower and 
studio space, most of which has been requisitioned by the 
Government. After the war these limiting factors on British 
production will disappear. But the existence of adequate 
physical capacity, and even of financial resources, will not 


in itself lead to a flourishing film industry in this country. 
This again is by now well known. The real problem of the 
industry is to produce, not so much more films as a greater 
number of films of a quality that the public is anxious to 


uphill job. 


see. There is no short cut to the fulfilment of this aim. It 
can only be fulfilled gradually by the creation of first-class 
teams of producers, directors and script writers. 


It is an 
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RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INVESTMENT 


Stock Exchanges: London 
' “ FINANCIAL NEws”’ INDICES 


Bargains : | Sa eaieeneeoenme 


y 
— ; 20 Fixed 


Int.t 


| 
| Total Security Indices 





| 

4,811 5,087 . | 134-6 
4,790 | 6§,107 . } 134-5 
6,208 6,861 | 134-4 
4,730 5,476 : | 134-4 
5,515 5,144 . 134 -4 
5,013 5,180 | | 134-4 

(a) 5,429 (a) ° 

(b) | 7,730 | (b) 
5,846 6,175 | 134-4 
4,796 5,822 . | 134-4 


* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1944: highest, 104-8 
(April 12) ; lowest, 103-0 (Feb. 28). 20 Fixed Int., 1944: highest, 135-4 (Feb. 23) ; 
lowest, 134-0 (Jan. 3). (a) Good Friday. (b) Easter Monday. 


New York 


(WEEKLY AVERAGES) (1935-36= 100) 








1944 | 

ot a re —_ | 
Low | High , 
Mar. | Mar. 1944 | 

15 | 15 

37 Industrials 95-1 (a) 99-7 | 99-4 | ° 97-6 

32 Rails 88-9 ” 101 2 (c)| 101 -2 98-5 

40 Utilities 85-0 88-9 (d)) 88-6 87-6 


| 
419 Stocks | 93-6 (a)) 97-9 | 97-8 | 7 | 96-1 
| 





Av. yield %* 4-83 (e)) 4-60 4-63 


* Common Stocks. (a) Feb. 9. (b) Jan. 5. (c) Mar. 22. (d) Mar. 8. (e) Feb. 23. 
STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
Dai_y AVERAGE OF 50 CoMMON STOCKS 





Average | Transactions 


Average | Transactions || 1944 | 
Mar. 31. q 118-4 | 797,000 
| 


118 -8 842,000 
119-2 448,000* 
119-1 693,000 
119-0 | 1,344,000 
117-8 1,107,000 
117-6 682,000 


|| April 1. 118-3 323,000* 
7 118-5 693,000 
117-7 572,000 
117 °8 772,000 
117-9 | 758,000 


1944: High, 121-2 (Mar. 18). Low, 113-8 (Féb. 8). * Two-hour session. 
Capital Issues 

Week ending Nominal Con- New 

April 15, 1944 Capital versions Money 


£ £ 
1,857,412 2,269,296 


Particulars of Government issues appear on page 517. 


By Permission to Deal 


Including 


Excluding 
Conversions 


Conversions 


£ £ 
408,340,094 397,647,438 
512,908,169 502,410,913 
Destination* 


Nature of Borrowing* 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
U.K. ex. U.K. Countries Deb. Pref. Ord. 


£ £ £ 
397,316,717 330,721 ~— Nil 


£ £ é 
394,519,478 1,701,749 1,426,211 
1943...... 501,623,313 787,600 Ni 


497,598,171 609,837 4,202,905 
* Conversions Excluded. + Includes Government issues to April 4,81944, only- 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted 


A QUARTER’S CAPITAL ISSUES 


The following tables give quarterly figures for capital issues, 
on both “‘new”’ and “old ”’ basis, with the usual comparisons 


Tests '—Torar BoRROWING (MILLION {) 





British | 


| i Empire Foreign| "es 


| Home 


of Years a ilieins Indices 


| Corpo- | Others 
ment | rations | 


First Quarter | —--- - 5 Total | 
| 
| 
' 





By Direct Public Offer (Old Basis) 


1-0 | 47-6 | 134-4 | 21-6) 13-0 
Nil] Nil | 327-3 2-5] Nil 
Nil| Nil | 493-1 | Nil| Nil 
Nil| 0-2 | 459-2| Nik} Nil 
315-0} Nil! 0-9' 315-9' 0-11 Nil 


ane “* Permission to oe ” (New Basis) 
3-0 8 | 57-4 { 365 $ | 91] 1:4 

Xi | Nil 3373 2 

Nil 1:8 | 494-9 O- . 495 - 
Nil | 5-8 | 464-8 0- il | 465- 
Nil 1:5 | 316°5 0 316 - 


* Including County and Public Board Loans. 


TasBLe II—Totat Company Issues (MILLION /) 


| Old Basis New Basis 


First Quarter | 
of Years | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1941 
} | 


eae 


1943 | 





Debentures .... 0- 
Preference Ni } vi ! Ni : Ni 
| 





2: 
2: 





TaBLeE III—ANALysIS OF NEW CAPITAL APPLICATIONS 
(Excluding Conversions) 


First Quarter 


First Quarter | nN = 
New Basis 


(Old Basis) 


1943 | 1944 | 1943 1944 
| 


£ | £ 

British Govt. Loans. | 459,040,900 | 315,001,800 

ne & Distilleries = Nil 
il 


. £ 
459,040,900 | 315,001,800 
64, 900 Nil 


j 
{ 
| Nil 750,000 og Nil 
Coal, Iron & Steel. Nil | Nil i 793, 100 | A 000 
Stores & Traders Nil | Nil | 
Electric Light Nil Nil | Nil 
Nil 31,000 i 31,000 
Hotels, Theatres, etc. . Nil | Nil | 70,000 
136,200 | . 968,200 oe ieee 
ed 


Manufg. & Misc. ..... 1,753,700 1,537,600 
459,177,100 | si6 316, 001, 000 


' Total 465,625,900 


316,643, 400. 


FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.—Credit has been available in 
abundance during the week. The bank cash position has been 
eased by a net increase of about £3,500,000 in securities held 

‘by the Bank of England and a decrease of about £2,000,000 
in Public deposits. Of these combined stimuli to the volume 
of bank cash £4,320,000 has been neutralised by a further 
expansion in the note circulation. This has left £1,352,000 to 
be added to bankers’ deposits which, at £168,184,000 are at 
a level in keeping with the comfortable conditions experienced 
in the money market this week. The latest increase in the not: 
circulation carries the expansion for the past three weeks to 
£30,000,000 or more than twice the increase in the corresponding 
Easter weeks of 1943. The past week’s expansion has reduced 
the reserve of unissued notes to £26,694,000. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates remained unchanged between 
Mar. 3lst and April 13th :-— 

Bank te, changed from 3% October 26, 1939). t rates: Bank 

£ yt 3 rmoatho, 19% 4’ months, 1ls- go 3 6 month 

ills: 2 months, 1-14,.%; 3 months, 1-1 Day-to-day 

14%. ‘Short os Caeet, 1-13%. deposit rates, $%. unt deposit 


it ; at notice, 2%. 
Rates.—The follo rates fixed by the Bank of England remained 
unch: between Mar. 3lst and April 13th. (Figures in brackets are par of 


ae 


nited States. $ (4°8 023-034; mail transfers 
oa a ‘oon in ‘ mall transfer 443-474. Gwitzriand.” Franks (5-2 ee 2%) 


1Y -30-40 97%- Syria. 

Krona (18 too) Tr 6 85-95. Daten West Indies. Fibris ‘ti oD 7: ew 
Portugal. Escudos (110) 99-80-100-20; mail a 99-80-100-30. Panama. 
$4-02-04; mail transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. 83-64% cr. (buying) ; mail trans- 
fers 83- 56%. Uruguay. 17-6597 p. (buying). 


Fized Rates Payment at Bank Eng Clearing Offices. pala 
Pesetss 44-00. “Tarkey. Piastres 520. ealy” an -28 tire. 


Market Rates.—The following rates: remained unchanged between Mar. 3ist and 
April 13th. 


Piastres (97%) 97 India. Ru (184. oe, aon 179-1844. 
Ai a = 074) Tt. China. National $3-3%. by if ist 

Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia nd Paraguay, fr wi 
no rate of exchange is quoted in London. Rate for payment into Argentine special 
account: 16-13 pesos. 


Forward Seed rates for one month have remained unchanged 2 
follows: United States. 2 cent pm.-par. (Canada. } cent pm.-par. 
3 cents pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


New York Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. April | April | Apr! 
on 28 29 30 31 1 3 4 


Cables :— 
4023§ — 4023§ | 402%§ | 40238 | 4023§ | 40238 
89 a 89 89-500 | 89-430 | 89-430 | 89-430 | 89- “430 
27:00 | 27 00. 26-70 | 26-80 c “ 
Buenos Aires.. | 24-95* | 24-85* | 24-76% | 24 “76° 
Rio de Janeiro. 5-16 5-16 5-16 
Lisbon ° 4-10 4.10 
Barcelona..... 9-20 9-20 
Stockholm .... . 23°86 | 23-86 
New York i April April 
on 5 6 7 


Montreal 


Cables :— | | ae 
4023§ | 4023§ | 40245 
90 -125 | 90-310 | 90-375 
27-00 | 27-00 . 
24 -90* | 24-92* 
. 5-16 5-16 
4-10 4-10 4-10 
7 r 9-20 9-20 9-20 9-20 
Stockholm .... | 23-86 | 23-86 23-86 123-86 9-20 | 9:20 


* Official Buying Rate 29-78. + Free Rate. § Bid. 
(Continued on page 518) 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the 8 days ended April 8, 1944, total 
ordinary revenue was £51,508,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £112,100,000, and 
issues to sinking funds of £72,965. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations the deficit 
accrued since April Ist is £60,665,000 
against £120,484,000 for the corresponding 
period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 





| 

Receipts into the 
| Exchequer 
| (£ thousands) 











April 1, | April 1, 
Revenue 1943, | 1944, 

j to | to 

| April 10, April 8, 

| 1943 1944 

\ 

OrDINARY REVENUE 

ee eee 29,717 | 19,481 
0 ee 2,100 | 1,450 
Estate, etc., Duties ..... 2,813 | 2,955 
MEE Rosine a o's 3 wea | wes | 150 
SENN 86 oe sien « 658 | 470 
icra eink sae ss, | 11,556 11,198 
Other Inland Revenue .. | 10 
Total Inland Revenue... | 46,854 35,704 
Ee er ree | 14,615 10,684 
BND ss scacee ks aneo.0s | 4,500 4,100 
Total Customs & Excise. . | 19,115 | 14,784 

a 
Motor Duties........... | 632 | 441 
P.O. (Net Receipts)..... ' ea wen 
Wireless Licences ....... 
Crown Lands........... 

Receipts from Sundry | 
rae i 216 ee 
Miscellaneous Receipts .. 971 579 
Total Ordinary Revenue. 67, 738 | 51,508 

SELF-BALANCING | 
P.O. and Broadcasting . . 3,000 | 1,700 
en ora Dare anes 70, 788 | 53,208 


Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 
({ thousands) 











Expenditure | x 
April 1, April 1, 
1943, 1944, 
to to 
April 10, April 8, 
1943 1944 
ec a cin preinnees Be ee gs 
OxpINARY EXPENDITURE | 
Int. & Man. of Nat. Debt. | 20,427 20,568 
Payments to N. Ireland. ee a 
Other Cons. Fund Services | 32 32 
Re ie cing ison cieieisvoins | _ 20,459 20,600 
Supply Services......... | 167,600 | 91,500 
Total Ord. Expenditure. . 188,059 | 112,100 
Sinking Funds.......... 213 713 
ene | 188,272 | 112,173 
SELF-BALANCING 
P.O. and Broadcasting. . . 3,000 | 1,700 
aia unas | 191,272 113,873 


A change has been made in the method “a showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over Post Office 
evenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
¢xpenditure (under ‘‘ Total Supply Services ’’) instead of 

ing shown, as up to July 24 inclusive, as a deduction 
trom ordinary revenue. 


After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£864,898 to £3,357,832, the other operations 
lor the period (no longer shown separately) 
raised the gross National Debt by 
{62,559,994 to £19,653 millions after 
allowing for £15 million for sinking funds 
in 1943-44. 


NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 


P.O, yo MMR 6a. 2 oat slain chien ei iniasnaye tales 150 
ns calenn i pennidnwe 875 
Overseas as ae MEO SEMOUOMIONS . 0.5 oc.c.ccc osc scene 5 

1,030 
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FLOATING DEBT 








(£ millions) _ 
| | 
Trsac Ways and | 
| a Means | Trea- 
Advances | sury | Total 
isi A coiaernii | De- | Float: 
| | Banke | posits | ing 
| Ten- | Public |. of ee Debt 
| der | “P| Depts. | Eng- | ~2"*5 
| land 
—_ ! 7 ! -w— ; | 
1943 | | 
April 10 | 975-0) | Not available 
1944 
Jan. 8 /1210-0| | so Ges 
» 15 |/1200 0 | a“ 
»» 22 |1190-0 | x 
, 29 |1180- 3 1936-2; 290-6 |... '| 1390-0! 4796-8 
Feb. 5 |1170 -0 Not available | 
» 12 /1170- ‘0 | ‘8 
» 19 /1170-0 


» 26 |1170 ° 1946 - 9 | 340- 3 | 32-3) ' 1376 - 0) 4865-5 
Mar. 4 /1170-0 | Not available | 





» 11 1170-0 Ta 
», 18 |1170-0 ae 4a 
» 25 |1170-0 a one 
ei + a 1 394-5] ... | 1389-5| 4933-1 
April 6 ar Not available | 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
| Per 
se | Amount ‘ ‘ie 
ate 0 [ee ottec 
i eecare | ee i of = at 
| Offered, _ oe [Allotted ment | Min. 
| | ™ . | Rate 
| | | 
1943 | | is. a | 
April 9 | 80-0 salt 164°3| 80-0 | 20 2:57) 31 
1944 | | 
Jan. 7 90-0 ; 206-4 | 90-0 | 20 2-76 | 26 
ie 90-0 : 202:5| 90-0 | 20 2-50; 26 
oe 90-0 | 202-0] 90-0! 20 2-54] 27 
28 90:0 | 193-2 | 90-0| 20 1-48] 32 
Feb. 4 90-0 | 203-3 | 90-0 | 20 0-86| 22 
> aE 90-0 | 206-5 | 90-0! 20 0-81} 22 
a ae 90-0 | 199-4} 90-0 | 20 1-12 27 
» 25 90-0 | 191-0} 90-0] 20 1-28} 31 
Mar. 3 90-0 | 201-7} 90-0} 1911-86 | 23 
» 10 90-0 | 190-1} 90-0| 20 0-34) 31 
, 17 90-0 | 177-2 | 90-0 | 19 11-84} 31 
» oe 90:0 | 176-9} 90-0] 20 0-36!] 36 
oo. on 90-0 | 190-5| 90-0 | 20 2-20| 25 
April 6 90-0 | 211-8 2-74 | 27 


On ‘April 6th applications a at £99 14s. lid. Ses bills to 
be paid for on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday of following week were accepted as to 
about 27 per cent. of the amount applied for, and ap- 
plications at higher prices in full. £100 millions of 
Treasury Bills are being offered on April’ 14. For the 
week ending April 15, the banks will be asked for 
Treasury deposits to the maximum amount of £100 
tuillions, 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 
(£ thousands) 











— 3% 3% 24% 

W ~ | N.S.C Defence ; Savings Pcs 
aa | Bonds | Bonds 1952-54 
Feb. 1 5,255 1,923 5,779 | 7,384 
» e 5,311 1,950 5,125 7,565 
» oo 4,744 2,024 5,119 5,243 
2 oe 4,982 1,584 4,047 3,594 
ae 4,496 1,613 3,649 6,197 
Mar. 7 4,708 1,830 5,024 5,624 
» 14 4,571 1,588 3,727 8,887 
» oe 4,284 1,655 4,934 14,992 
‘ae 5,565 1,776 22,288 52,832 
April 4 8,588 3,689 | 20,704 45,595 
” ae ee ) 4,327 10,209 

Totals | | 

to date 1,066,653* 677,173* ieee 370,747t§ 
| ° 





* 228 weeks. + 171 weeks. ~ 32 weeks. 
§ Including all Series. 

Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
April 11th amounted to a total value of £66,062,117. 
Up to Feb. 26th principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £143,772,000 has been repaid. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market prices per standatd 
ounce have been 23}d. for cash and for two months. 
The New York market price of fine silver remained 


at 443 cents per ounce throughout the week. Bombay 
bullion prices were as follows :- 
Gold Silver 
per per 
Date Fine Tola 100 Fine Tolas 
Rs. a. Ra. 
PM Gs 665s en saccie ll #9 133 6 
ND ie eeu glaaiaias 74 #1 135 6 
Ss Ma Reece oak cir etern 74 #10 133 4 
eR reer 76 8 137 8 
Be ae ete 65,015 76 ©6«CO0 137 OO 
cae Reet eee 74 =«2«°7 136 14 
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ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


APRIL 
£ 
Notes Issued : 
In Cireln. .. 1,119,228,467 
In Bankg. De- 
partment.... 31,013,251 


1150,241,718 


Govt. Debt... 


f 
11,015,000 
Other Govt. 


Securities . . .1138,290,831 
Other Secs.... 682,477 
Silver Coin... 


11,592 
Amt. of Fid. 

ee 1150,000,008 
Gold Coin & 

Bullion (at 

168s. per oz. 

MMO ces 241,718 


150,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 
ROSES 6.55.6 ei¢cais 3,108,977 
Public Deps.*. 


8,729,697 
Other Deps. : 
Bankers..... 166,831,624 
Other Accts... 56,8: 30,174 


223, 661, 798 


250,053,472 


Govt. Secs. .. 

Other Secs. : 
Discounts & 
Advances... 


£ 
189,372,151 


13,692,965 


APRIL 12, 1944 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


: £ 
Notes Issued : 


In Circln. . . .1123,548,122 
In Bankg. De- 
partment.... 


26,693,596 


1150,241,718 


Securities.... 15,573,759 

29,266,724 

Netes 2. x 31,013,251 
Gold & Silver 

COM. 5 ic e's 401,346 

250,053,472 

; £ 
Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
Other Govt. 

Securities .. .1138,246,300 
Other Secs... . 728,032 
Silver Coin... 10,568 
Amt. of Fid. 

ROBANOE Sooke wacs 1150,000,000 
Gold Coin & 

Bullion (at 

168s. per oz. 

BUOCPS 6s 0s: 241,718 

1150,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 
ROG se csi: 3,120,548 
Public Deps.*. 6,586,831 


Other Deps. : 
Bankers..... 168,183,765 
Other Accts... 56,759,150 


"224,942,915 


249, 203, 294 


* Including Exchequer, 


£ 
Govt. Secs. .. 198,807,151 
Other Secs. : 

Discounts & 

Advances... 8,562,158 

Securities.... 14,797,882 

23,360,040 

Ri kc ne esx 26,693,596 
Gold & Silver 

COM k se 342,507 

249, 1203, 294 


Savings Banks, “Commis - 


sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


a enamel 














| 1943 1944 
pepe Sees La a 
| April | Mar. April | April 
| 14 29 5 12 
' 
Issue Deft. ; | 
Notes in circulation. .... 943 -5/1104 -6/1119 -2/1123 -5 
Notes in banking depart- | 
WE hive csicing seawae 56-7) 45-6 31 7 26-7 
Government debt and | 
SECUTINIES™ 6.5.0 5:05.00 999 -0/1149 -3,1149 3 1149 -3 
Other securities ........| 1-0, 0-7} 0-7; 0-7 
SHEP COE 55s os cece 0-0 0-0 0 0) 0-0 
Gold, valued at s. per| 0:2 0-2 0-2) O-¢ 
GRA OE owt vc no ueen 68 -00|168 -00|168 -00\168 -00 
Deposits ; | 
ae sce ah cn rel ori 17-8 7-1 8-7) 6-6 
WIGMMRIIEON 36, sraieaceceiere aia | 131-9) 188-8) 166-8) 168-2 
QUE a o.6 occ cevie dina | 54-2) 60 °2| 56 8) 56 -# 
NMA locas di aceasitne seas 203-9) 256-1! 232-3) 231-6 
Banking Dept. Secs. ; | 
Government.........-- 139 -6} 186-0; 189-4) 198-8 
Discounts, Cte. .:... 60600. 5-7 15-4 13 “7 8-6 
CN io ieic sed wine inwies | 18-4 26-7) 15-6 14-8 
Total.............+---| 163°7| 228-1| 218-7] 222-2 
Banking depart. res....... | .57°8| 46-0! 31-4) 27-0 
% % | % | % 
© Propestion”? x o..0< eee 28-3) 17-9) 13-5) 11-6 
| | 
* Government debt is £11,015,100; capita 


£14,553,000. 
to £1, 150 million on March 


Fiduciary issue raised from £1,100 million 


8, 
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PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS OVERSEAS BANK BANK OF CANADA 
£ thousands RETURNS Million Can. $’s asia 
; U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE == 
Week Aggregate Mar. | Feb. | Feb. Mar 
Ended from Jan. 1 to Million $’s 3, 16, 23, 1 
Soper peeenentnameinen ASSETS 1943 | 1944 | 1944 1944 
April | April ; April | April 12 U.S.F.R. Banks April | Mar. | Mar. | Apr. tReserve : —_ O-3| O32 O32 Das 
3, i, 3, 1, RESOURCES » | 23, | 30, | 6, Securiti 1008 -3 |1277 -37\1280 -42/1300-97 
1943 1944 1943 1944 Gold certifs. on hand and] 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | yi ag 
| tae Ham insur 57 1515118138 18084 | one crciaon: | 697 | 064-59 067-47 sie Bonar 
i aa Total cash reserves "362| ‘336, 318} 295 | Deposits: Dom.Govt.) 31+ al ait ani uae 
oo 1953 | 36.991 | 22483 | Total U.S. Govt. secs. .::.|- 6,549 12,243) 12,297| 12,332 | Chartered banks et) oy oo (s 
Bradford 2492 29,353 24,573 Total loans and secs. ....| 6,575) 12,317) 12,390) 12,388 — Grassm 
: 642 9,568 8,728 Total os ---. 28,834 34,165, 34,093) 33,853 + Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign oe 
ages | avaes | Beaae F.R. notes in cirn. ....... 12,839) 17,429| 17,499) 17,636 | Exchange Control Board against securities. Saitou | 
7 99 | 12/869 11318 Excess mr. bank res. ..... 1,980) 900 600 900 Vickers 
| aoe | oe Mr. bank res. dep 13,110 = 12,053 12,277 cna 
1175. | 44° Govt. deposits | 7 
oe | eeees | 34202 | Total deposits 14,499| 14,793) 14,724 14,504 RESERVE BANK OF INDIA =. 
Nottingham 7.453 5.557 Total liabilities 28,834) 34,165) 34,093) 33,853 Scottish 
Sheffield 15,324 | 13,832 Reserve ratio : 75 -9%|6 "13% 61 *3%|61 -2% Million rupees 
Southampton... 2,064 | 2,082 — -— gael Anglo-F 
scicmenasligraal aaligteai seems: ’ Greyhou 
Monetary gold stock 22,541) 21,600) 21,600) 21,540 | 
ane 508,156 | 299,922 Treasury & bank currency.| 3,994) 4,090) 4,092) 4,093 te. yr. | ie. | . — — 
j LIABILITIES » , , , , 
| 97,056 |102,085 | foney in circulation. .... . .| 16,353) 20,934) 21,037| 21,191 Assets _| 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 944. 198 penta 
- -- Treasury cash and dep. ...| 2,442 2,828) 3,082, 2,773 | Gold coin & bullion. oon oes a4 a? 
* . u ! : 
Mar. 27, 1943, and Mar. 25, 1944 Balances abroad...| 873] 1,514 1,501 1,543 Whitehe 
Sterling securities..| 4,217) 7,638) 7, ’ 
CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND Ind. Govt. rup. secs.| 1,745 583) 583 ‘583 ‘sa; Gardner 
Million &’s Investments 56) 85) aa 86 6 Quaglin 
Tool | Sieh eae LIABILITIES | S 
wok ; Aggregate ) Notes in cirn. : India! 6,436) 8,740: 8,834! 8,854 Rew 4 
nde rom Jan. 1 to . | Mar. | Mar. | Apr. Burma| ... wis oe . auxna 
pa — - 11, | 18, | 25, 1, Deposits: Govt....| 365 786, 827, 885 5 Trinidad 
pee | soe 1 . : 1944 | 1944 | 1944 Banks ..| 470} 628 552 554 635 — 
10. ao | “to , | 2-65) 2-65) 2-65) 2-65 Reserve ratio 71 -1%|92 oa *29% 92 -2% 92-1), Ampat ( 
1943 | 1944 | , British Govt. secs. ....... | 22-91) 23-15, 23-40) 23-65 tae ree ae 
| Sterling balances 2 07 2-04; 1-82) 1-62 Sungei E 
LIABILITIES | | 4 ; 
Working days : 5 85 Notes in circulation 28 ‘07; 28 20) 26-17) 28 -24 ; Sungei 
Working, days : ol | et pric RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND & barier 
Bradford 1,062 | 30,895 | 25,635 right & 
679 | 10,205 | 9,407 SWISS NATIONAL BANK Million £N.Z.’s Gorringe 
580 | 10,288 | 8,815 2p 
910 | 18,160 | 17,401 Million Swiss Frs. - - - ; = Maple & 
845 13,607 12,166 ae i ee Jan Jan. | Jan. Jan. Owen Or 
4,133 | 64,191 71,401 Ma | Feb. | Feb | Feb 25 . 10 17 24 Spencer, 
Manchester 2,846 | 185,845 | 47,348 is | 15, | 23, | 29. AssETS 1943 | 1944 | 1944 194 ' 
Newcastle 1,36 1,422 | 22,418 - ’ y 4 | , : : 7 *77| 38-80. 38-15 Aristoc I 
Nottingham 434) 7° ASSETS 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 Gold and stg. exch 31°55; 37-77) 8-15 Brockleh 
Sheffield 1 oe | . 7,823 | 5,991 |3715 -2|4226 -7\4233 -3\4259-4 | Advances to State 31-24) 41-75 41-32 41.47 oe 
Southampton =. | 16,224 | 15,111 Foreign exchange | 66-1) 85-5) 93-4) 77-2 Investments 4-46) 10-32) 10-32 10-2 Full-Fas 
. peeners 9; 2154 | 2,201 Discounts, etc a = 2 = ‘3! 173-4 * LIABILITIES a 0-6 36-67 84 Grainger 
i peer pda pec umce aa porenginceel Advances .......- ep ekhine 6) °2) *5| 15-0 Bank notes | 49° 4 , : 
12 Towns 23,936 | 15,984 | 420,084 (265,911 | Savances 64-8 64 7, 64-7, 64-7 | Demand liabs. : 'S a 12-44) 18-36 14-09 —! 
ee eee LIABILITIES | | Banks and others : "Oe chi 
8,912 | 9,161 | 105,968 | 111,246 Notes in circulation '2526 -3|2829-0'2837 -9'2919-5 | Reserve to sight liabs. 11! 47-8 | 42-6 | 43-5 4: Lancashi 
tenia ehpeiaciiedh oisincasican™icsanstamics Vohexsccassenos' | 333-6 243-0) 248-5! 237-1 | % 1% | % | % Caledoni 
* April 3, 1943, and April 1, 1944 Swe ae eee Pies City Pro 
. General | 
on 
. . euenic 
(Continued from page 516) INDICES OF WHOLESALE TRADE IN TEXTILES IN London | 
INDUSTRY AND TRADE aoa London 
‘ 
(1937= 100) (DTS Soottich 
‘Retail Furniture Trade Wages.—The National Joint Indus- ; Abdulla | 
trial Council for the Retail Furnishing and Allied Trades has —_ dicate Angus (C 
agreed to raise the weekly minimum rates of wages by 4s. for | year and ss 
all male employees, and 3s. for female employees. The minimum | month) : Bean’s It 
rate for adult male employees’ in London is now 76s. a week, | British A 
and for women 51s. They came into operation on April 3rd, et British & 
: - : a : 100 | + 1: British A 
and cover the following sections of retail trade: furniture and 4 94 a British 
furnishings ; ironmongery and turnery ; china and glass ; hard- | 86 105 +10: British T 
ware ; electrical goods; cycle and accessories; sports goods ; . 93 +e is 
radio ; oils, paints and wallpaper. knee | 4 one . a Cammel 
108 96 - #1 Ook, So: 
, Dan 
AVERAGE DAILY VALUE OF RETAIL SALES AND OF STOCKS IN o5 os ae Den 
GREAT BRITAIN COMPARED WITH THE YEAR BEFORE Feb, thi 2 108 ~ 441 Erith & 
EMSS | oster ()) 
i | a | 66 64 iC 13 Greengat 
Daily Average Sales Feb | 116 | 123 118 | +9: Guiterm 
————| Stocks | | Harrison, 
1944 at Cost cncinaleiatndimaiiraninaiiciginmee Bp Hartley: 
sien | Indices calculated by Wholesale Textile Association in collaboration with Bui J jfofiman 
. of England. : ia Rt 
Feb. | Purchase Tax is not included; figures are therefore comparable througbou: ea 
. * Publication of Indices of Export Sales suspended in September, 1942. one 
Source: Board of Trade Journal. Mallanda 
McCrae § 
THE *“ ECONOMIST * INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES Mion 
+64 | +380 | —10°5 a Moss Gea 
+ 2-9 +64 -4 —21-9 (1927= 100) —— Packer ( 
Men’s and Boys’ Wear — 71 +82 -2 — 96 Peters (G 
Boots and Shoes ................. —14-5 | +320 | — 8-7 Apr. Mar. | Apt Phillips ( 
Fumishing Departments —12-4 —14-9 —13-1 6, 21. oi Radiatioy 
Hardware +06 — 82 —21°3 1943 1944 1 Rowntrer 
Fancy Departments — 2-2 — 5:3 —25°5 oe Ruberoid 
Ss and Travel +16 -6 +16-1 — 84 a ace 7 Sanbra L 
—10/ 416 | —07 10-4 208 1 i = & 
5 . , Spratt’s 
— 32 +21.7 —19.2 92.5 92-9 , Swan, Hi 
+ 4.2 + 5.1 — 5.6 135-9 1397 ; ime 
° he or 
+1.2 | 411.6 8.2 ode aa Tizer, Lit 
194-3 | 1954 | 154 Trinidad 
|) : /nited G 
t 34) 183 1810 @ | oe [ware | ase | 1 Wire 
¢ +03 | +141 — _ - — - ———"@_ Winterbo 
Midland and S. Wales — 0:33 + 8-5 * Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 
tral and West-End London... ..; 5:3 21-7 iia March 22 
Suburban London ; 3-6 12 6 “The Economist” Sensitive Index.—There was no om Compani: 
Unallocated — 80 | 4259 in the index during the two weeks ended April 12th. January | 





Se complete index (1935 = 100) was I5I.2; crops 123.2; and 1 wena 
Source : Board of Trade Journal. materials, 185.5. 
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COMPANY RESULTS (March 22, 1944, to March 31, 1944) 
Net Available Appropriation Preceding Year 
Proat | tionrete | after Deb. | Distribu + or — 
ion, etc. | after . | Di - : 
me imme laneaet |e | Bet | Git [awe | gore | cy | Fat | A | Se 
‘orwar 




















ey, ~~ J “* 
Bernard (Thomas ames) .......- an. 
Coal, Iron and Steel 
Arrol (Sir William) & Co. .......... Dec. 31 
Firth (Thos.) & Brown (John) ...... Dec. 31 
Grassmoor CO. ....cseecccccececes Dec. 31 
English Steel Corporation .......... Dec. 31 
Hadfields Limited...... esas cececee | Dec. 31 
Millom & Askam Hematite Iron .... | Dec. 31 
Vickers Limited.............-- Dec. 31 
Wearmouth Coal..........-.-+ | Dec. 31 
Welsh Navigation Steam Coal ...... Dec. 31 
Electric Lighting and Power 
Scottish Power Co. ........-eeeeeee Dec. 31 
Financial, Land, &c. 
Anglo-French Exploration.......... Dec. 31 
Greyhound Racing Association Trust | Dec. 31 
Kassala Cotton Co........-eee eens June 30 
Lewis’s Investment Trust .........- | Feb. 29 
Matador Land & Cattle ............ | Dec. 31 
Sudan Plantations Syndicate ....... | June 30 
Wemyss Collieries Trust ........... Nov. ll 
Whitehall Court Limited ........... June 30 
Hotels, Restaurants, &c. 
Gardner (John), London ........... Sept. 30 
Quaglino’s Limited .......-.....++- | Jan. 1 
Motor, Aviation, &c. | 
Fairey Aviation Co. ......-.-++++++ Sept. 30 
Vauxhall Motors —- gare = | Dec. 31 
i 
Trinidad Leaseholds Limited ....... | June 30 
: ubber 
Ampat (Sumatra) Rubber.......... | Sept. 30 
Seremban Rubber.......---.--++++ Dec. 31 
Sungei Buaya (Sumatra) Rubber.... | Sept. 30 
Sungei Kruit Rubber ............-- Dec. 31 
Shops and Stores 
Barker (John) & Co.......-.-+-+00- | Jan. 31 
Bright & CEE, coc c cc vecseceecces | Jan. 31 
Gorringe (Frederick)............++- ; Jan. 31 
Harrods Limited .......----.+---+ | Jan. 31 
Maple & Co......cccceseececeecece | Jan. 31 
Owen Owen Limited..............- Jan. 31 
Spencer, Turner & Boldero......... Jan. 15 
Textiles 
Aristoc Limited .........-2-eeeeeee Dec. 31 
Brocklehurst-Whiston Amalgamated. | Dec. 31 
Courtaulds Limited................ Dec. 31 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery Co.......... Dec. 31 
Grainger & Smith ...........+--0e Dec. 31 
Taylor (C. F.) & Co........ seeseeee Dec. 31 
Tramway and Omnibus 
Lancashire United Trams .......... | Dec. 31 
E Trusts 
Caledonian Trust Co, ..........+.+- Jan. 31 
City Property Investment Trust .... | Jan. 31 
General Funds Investment Trust.... | Jan. 15 
Greenfriar Investment Co........... | Jan. 31 
Hellenic & General Trust........... | Jan. 31 
London & Lomond Investment Trust | Jan. 31 
London Border & General Trust .... | Jan. 31 
London Scottish Investment Trust .. | Feb. 29 
Scottish Western Investment Co..... | Jan. 31 
Other Companies 
NII ion oa 6.0/0.0. 9)6'04 05-00 | Dec. 31 
Angus (George) & Co. ...... pe cceces | Dec. 31 
Associated Electrical Industries ..... Dec. 31 
Bath & Portland:Stone Firms ...... Dec. 31 
Bean’s Industries ......---+++--205 | Nov. 30 
British Aluminium Co.............. | Dec. 31 
British & Colonial Furniture........ | June 30 
British Automatic Co. ............. | Dec. 31 
British Ropes Limited ............. 3 Dec. 31 
British Tyre & Rubber............. Sept. 30 
British Xylonite Co........----..0. Dec. 31 
Brown Brothers. .....:..--+sessee. Jan. 16 
Cammell Laird & Co, .............. Dec. 31 
Cook, Son & Co. (St. Pauls) ........ Dec. 31 
Dickinson (John) & Co............. | Dec. 31 
MOAN CAMEO) o.5. 50 scc csc cccces Dec. 31 
eas Sod ir nde einn se Dec. 31 
Foster (M. B.) & Sons ............. | Dec. 31 
Greengate & Irwell Rubber......... Dec. 24 
Guiterman (S.) & Co. ...........005 Dec. 31 
Harrison, Barber & Co. ............ | Dec. 31 
Hartley (Wm. P.), Limited . . .. | Oct. 31 
Hoffmann Manufacturing .......... | Dec. 31 
Hutchinson & Co. (Publishers) ...... | Dec. 31 
India Rubber, Gutta Percha, &c. ... | Sept. 30 
Inveresk Paper Co..........00e000% | Dec. 31 
Lancashire Dynamo & Crypto ...... Dec. 31 
Mallandain (Albert E.)............. | Dec. 31 
McCrae & Drew........2.eceeeeces | Dec. 31 
Milton Antiseptic ...........-0..45 | Sept. 30 
Moss Gear Co, ........eseeeeeseee- | Aug, Sl 
Packer (H. J.) & Co. ........00000. | Dec. 31 
Peters (G. D.) & CO..... eee eee cece Dec. 31 
Phillips (Godfrey) ..........0.ee00: | Dec. 31 
Radiation Limited ................ | Dec. 31 
Rowntree & Co........ee cece cence |, Dec. 31 
MOI, 5. once cs-cccneseeces | Dec. 31 
PME CMMIRD, 5 o.s:000000500000 | Dec. 31 
Smith & Nephew Associated Cos. ... | Dec. 31 | 
»pratt’s Patent Limited............ | Dec. 31 
Swan, Hunter & Wigham Richardson | Dec. 31 
Tarmac Limited .............00405 | Dec. 31 
aylor Tunnicliff (Elect. Industries) | Dec. 31 
RO MMI 6 oe nis ssn os 2 0s. s.s | Dec. 31 
Trinidad Sugar Estates ............ | Sept. 30 
United Glass Bottle ...........0--- Dec. 31 
RUT ROT ok foc cook Dec. 31 
Williams (Ben) & Co............... | Dec. 31 
Winterbottom Book Cloth.......... Dec. 31 
Totals (£000’s) ; \No. of Cos 
March 22, 1944, to March 31, 1944 .. | 100 
Companies not shown above ......... 24 
January 1, 1944, to March 31, 1944... 524 | 











| 183,732 


£ 
15,048 


212,430 
578,853 
88,525 
726,190 
239,205 
203,407 
1,052,969 


46,778 | 


52,589 
310,334 


75,466 
248,231 
169,786 
483,318 
162,895 
795,826 

29,377 

36,688 


124,243 
40,098 


376,882 


974,669 
1,424,107 
Dr. 872 


795 
Dr. 8,137 
571 


1,574,796 


54,760 | 


38,949 
2,020,909 
492,239 
90,853 
48,004 


89,827 
112,989 
3,687,422 


82,850 | 


48,284 
68,629 


210,722 | 


107,262 
20,360 
21,265 
48,916 


37,426 | 


78,497 
121,271 
57,591 
126,076 


183,643 


118,317 
410,206 
43,344 
15,914 


27,326 | 


417 


105,651 | 


a ae 
20,000 
175,000 
28,000 
350,000 


3:733 
11,152 





17,550 





466,789 
383,626 


31,455 


80,708 


11,945 
2229 
7,364 


35,000 


235,295 


75,000 
28,743 
| 124°833 
| 43,910 





20,085 
1,174 
22;204 
1,081 
55,352 
18,500 
10,318 
27,000 
3,017 
5,738 


47,260 


14,342 
1,197 





6,241 


5,621 


23,320 | 


8,150 
51,599 
3,616 
25,000 


2,477 | 
5 
































£ g | 
12,048 | 21,735 | 
51,645 | 102,747 
340,870 | 521,417 
25,394 70,685 
293,868 | 451,603 | 
192,679 | 925,916 || 
87,481 | 129,237 || 
984,119 | 1,767,566 
6,171 27,020 
2,637 | 16,103 || 
274,500 | 287,999 | 
45,588 67,039 
189,093 | 270,423 
28,654 69,070 
227,244 | 285,835 | 
18,107 | 46,865 | 
238,648 | 702,234 | 
29,377 71,527 || 
10,811 |Dr. 10,465 || 
20,137 38,123 || 
23,335 | 24,493 
| | 
201,034 | 240,521 |) 
384,743 | 253,164 
140,230 | 281,014 
Dr. 872 9,871 
Dr. 1,414 9,191 | 
Dr. 8,137 | Dr. 5,466 | 
Dr. 14 560 |} 
194,069 | 429,581 | 
29,472 39,653 || 
27,883 50,559 || 
302,181 | 515,377 
164,734 | 241,648 | 
3,754 12,897 
33,828 39,329 || 
38,001 81,581 || 
33,132 10,780 
1,133,123 | 1,166,308 
8,660 27,560 
12,544 21,043 
33,777 96,573 | 
45,790 45,790 
32,085 73,108 | 
5,302 11,339 | 
8,434 11,683 
22,712 42,160 
11,003 73,856 || 
25,498 46,495 
57,463 | 101,640 | 
17,618 27,553 || 
44,371 97,966 
50,771 74,619 
18,815 40,945 
459,971 | 749,707 | 
25,608 68,854 | 
37,074 54,183 
342,687 | 594,684 || 
9,209 4,781 || 
12,233 17,008 || 
150,741 | 361,501 || 
100,220 | 172,658 || 
37,230 94,392 || 
72,762 | 162,374 || 
199,292 | 305,275 || 
144,639 | 154,885 
174,270 | 263,010 
51,566 | 122,362 
16,065 93,703 
21,338 | 122,813 
79,562 | 127,146 
10,370 22,290 
7,569 9,483 
33,730 63,327 
205,709 | 273,577 
102,211 | 143,365 | 
41,904 | 224,862 
112,116 | 174,735 
114,255 | 283,858 
11,367 22,818 
12,488 31,204 
23,740 | 102,623 || 
49,140 83,090 
12,495 57,467 
23,575 46,308 
229,166 | 302,734 
151,110 | 301,609 | 
231,419 41,512 | 
53,699 10,427 
9,506 13,837 | 
62,967 | 133,216 
66,579 | 104,438 
343,744 | 381,402 
98,222 | 138,534 
20,625 20,899 
42,535 63,150 | 
10,734 18,565 | 
181,386 | 246,538 
20,491 27,208 
6,176 9,209 
151,041 | 214,495 || 
j \| 
10,547 | = 19,412 || 
150 | 313 | 
437,26 | 78,052 | 




























































af f | % | e | £ 4 
4,375 | 7,500 | 10f + 173 || 15,498 15,498 
15,050 14,835 25 20,000 } + 1,760 |} 211,470 59,352 
42,000 | 155,000 | 10+ | 100,000 | + 43,870 || 537,920 | 296,357 
2,400 12,376 | 7$ | 10,000/ + 618 85,995 23,451 
78,010 | 197,946 | 1H... + 17,912 || 708,958 | 326,636 
6,750 | 121,299 | 228 os + 64,630 || 254,617 | 202,264 
27,362 29,243 | 10 30,000 876 || 125,848 81,221 | 

312,052 | 307,887 | 10 | 250,000 |+ 114,180 || 1,031,450 | 962,600 | 

5,930 7,800! 5 |... — 1,559 95,605 45,523 
sss Sc eat + 2,637 || 12,952 | Dr. 3,219 
96,000 | 152,000; 8 | .25,000/ + 1,500 || 293,543 | 270,831 | 
ses 39,375 | °5 .. | -+ 6,213 || 57,840 | 41,753 
78,000 80,000 | 20 | 30,000| + 1,093 | 2281174 | 187,594 
ve 19,300 12 | 9,000} + 354 || 126,058 | 38,743 

117,740 92,531; 15 | 10,000) + 6,973 || 442,118 | 223,885 
| 12877; 15 | 22. | + 5,230 || 159,190 15,555 | 
ees 158,812 | 12 | 80,000; — 164 || 678,523} 327,669 | 

19,310 5850} 9 |... + 4,217 | 30,881 | 30,881 | 
aes ee hw. || | + 10,811 | 14,897 |Dr. 27,588 | 

7,500 | 11,250; 7) .... | + 1,387 |] 126,002 19,157 | 
«| 15,500} 10 8,000 | — 165 || 39,326 24,427 | 
ozs 82,220 | 8} | 100,000 | + 18,814 || 405,036 | 179,411 | 
9,000 | 150,000 | 20 w+ + 225,743 || 977,447 | 460,184 | 

137,623 15 | + 2,607 |] 1,305,053 | 142,605 | 
«» | — _ 872 1) Dr. 1,172 | Dr. 1,172 | 

| Bn seal — 1,414 | 700 | Dr. 1,809 | 

Dr. 6,713 | — 1,424 || Dr. 8,384 | Dr. 8,384 | 

eee ee 509 | Dr. 687 | 

46,175 | 110,633 | 10 50,000 | — 12,739 '* 1,627,916 260,057 | 

15,750 13,400; 10 | ... | 4+ 322 46,301 31,039 

10,000 14,000! 7 | sve | + 3,883 37,121 26,204 

150,000 88,608 | 8 | 50,000 | + 13,573 || 2,158,800 | 439,840 

60,000 90,000' 5 | ... | + 14,734 || 459,337 | 161,601 

7,500 1,502 | 10 | | — 5,248 || 99,191 12,531 
10,800 22,825; 5 | | + 203 || + 42,969 33,532 | 

| | | 

5,000 20,000 | 20 | 10,000 | + 3,001 | 82,086 34,449 | 
Ree ah tens we | eee | + 33,232 |] _ 108,953 27,170 

200,000 | 900,000 | 7} | | + 33,123 || 3,995,401 | 1,262,130 
eee, | 8438} | .. | + 222 74,200 | Dr. 5,220 | 

4,301 3452) 3 | 4000) + 791 79,193 11,990 | 
9,600 16,000; 10 | 5,000} + 3,177 68,046 33,969 | 
16,500 | 27,621, 10 | = 1,669 || 243,150 45,635 | 
14,610 11,458 | 5 5,000 | + 1,017 97,833 27,001 | 
3,382 1,807 | 7 -- | + 113] 18,833 4,992 | 
3,750 4,500 | 6 | + 184 || 20,572 8,126 | 
a 19,594 | 5 + 3,118 || 46,398 20,617 | 
14,792 emer ealctomn. Pap. xeds | — 3,789 38,976 10,570 | 
9,175 10,124! 8 | 20,000 | — 13,801 75,963 | 24,430 | 
45,000 6,000 | 1 | 5,000 | + 1,463 || 113,649 | 50,476 | 
8,380 5,074 43 2,500 | + 1,664 53,938 | 16,037 | 
14,610 24,063 | 10 | 5,000 | + 1,698 || 115,865 | 38,798 | 
20,000 30,000 | 10 |... + 7711 || 125,643 50,667 | 
2,400 13,437 7%, 5,000 | — 2,022 44,619 20,674 | 
52,306 | 246,092 | 10 | 150,000 ; + 11,573 || 686,527 | 452,820 | 
— 25,000 | 10 | | + 608 || 52,119 20,279 
2,750 18,750 | 37%! 10,000 | + 5,574 40,952 36,119 | 
45,000 | 150,000 | 10 | 125,000 | + 22,687 || 1,051,119 | 569,869 
22,462| ... | Dr.15,500| + 2,247 186,828 32,240 | 
ng 12,000 | | se te 93,301 16,734 | 
40,863 54,765 | 12% | 50,000 | + 5,113 || 528,207 | 129,510 | 
11,250 49,500 11 | 37,500 | + 1,970 || 270,933 | 108,977 | 
10,000, 15,000! 10 | ... | +.12:230 || 63,492 28,296 | 
8,437 | 34,050 | 123 | 25,000) + 5,275 || 97,494 65,594 | 
.. | 88,750 | 10 | 100,000 | *+ 10,542 || 275,001 | 192,122 | 
56,875 30,041 | 3 50,000 | + 7,723 || 256,316 | 256,316 
10,000 | 108,750 , 15 | 50,000 | + 5,520 || 543,742 | 169,660 | 
10,000 41,500; 203; .. |+ . 66 48,019 47,519 | 
ie 9,593 | 174 | | + 6,472 || 43,306 22,282 | 
as 20,000 | 16 we | (1,338 || 46,793 20,857 | 
28,500 50,314 158,25) ... | + 748 69,117 69,117 | 
2,750 2,750 | 10 | 2,000) + 2,870 38,946 8,100 | 
i 8,320 Say es — 751 14,060 8,578 | 
12,500 20,000, 8 |... + 1,230 132,635 45,223 | 
37,500 87,500 | 174+; 50,000 | + 30,709 || 228,193 | 184,766 | 

131,200 vee ee fae — 28,989 96,650 45,163 

12,875 4,500, 9 ee + 24,529 || 144,253 34,664 | 

75,342 19,577 6 10,000 | + 7,197 || 257,136 90,881 | 

3,300 90,378 | 222) | + 20,577 | 133,625 | 119,020 
a 10,000 | 20°! 2500! — 1,133 46,775 18,178 
a 8800 8 | 3,000} + 688 44,035 12,536 | 
5,192 12,259; 124 | 5,000/ + 1,289 59,095 27,012 | 
4,500 | 22,500 | 224 we | + 22,140 71,223 45,373 | 
3,300 | 5,750 | 5 i + 3,445 12,334 19,389 
“ye 13,289 | 17) | ... | + 10,286 56,643 17,832 
52,500 | 125,833 | 12 | 50,000) + 833 || 696,463} 211,343 
32,626 | 113,128, 10 | ... | + 5,356 || 290,952 | 145,913 

169,800 42,500 8ht| _—_... + 19,119 || 346,796 | 235,881 | 

15,144 27,000 | 9 | 10,000 | + 1,555 58,072 47,659 | 

1,800 4,062 | 123 | 5,000! — 15356 || 217,216 15,200 | 
4,159 47,461 | 18%)... | 4+:11,347 116,783 58,478 
11,500 56,250 | 123|... - 1,171 84,685 72,185 | 
47,390 | 205,328 | 12 80,000 | + 11,026 || 446,014 | 348,018 | 
11,000 61,742 128 | 25,000| + 480 || 297,115 75,936 | 
5,500 15,000 | 10 oo, | - . 295 99,112 28,050 
ae 20,000 | 20 20,000 + 2,535 || 42,390 42,390 | 
ee 3,392 2k | 5,000 | + 2,342 || 116,939 13,637 | 
45,051 67,021 | 12 78,019 | — 8,705 || 406,267 | 161,302 | 
ae 18,750 | 15 sa + 1,741 || 44,885 20,041 
3,000 3,306 | 6 | — 130 || 21,807 8,226 
47,881 64,382} 8 | 25,000 | + 13,778 || 141,092 | 108,554 | 

| | j | | | 
| ! 

2,527 | 5,389 1,781 | + 850)\\ 27,007 11,290 | 

71 | 89 3);— 13 || 466 140 | 

9,464 | 27,409 5,130 | + 1,723 || 43,041 





t+ Free of Income Tax. 


104,642 














AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 


THE ECONOMIST 
EXCHANGE RATES (Monthly Tables) 


Colombia * 























| London on Australia and N.Z.* | __ Australia and N.Z. on London 
Buying Selling Buying Selling 
| Australia N.Z tAus-| +n.z.| taustralia | ¢N.z. | TAYS-| ¢n.z 
Z. tralia | tN-2. Z| ie | 1N.Z. 
ae aa ies 125 | 1249 | 125 vee | 125§ | 125 
Ord. | Air | Ord.) Air Air | Ord. | Ord. Ord. 
Mail | Mail | Mait | Mail Mail | Mail | Mail Mail 


(t) ) 
21 
30 days} 127 


90 days! 1284,| 128%| 127; 123§ | 12 


(§) (t) (8) 
Sight..| 126 126%) 12 125%) 124%) 124%| 124%) 12 125% | 124 
1274) 12 126; ~~ one 12 12 12 125y%| 12 
60 days} 127 127 127 127 _ oe 1 12. 12 12 | 124: 
> ee n.q. 
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Ecuador * 
Guatemala 


Nicaragua* Official sight selling rate for payment of imports fixed Jan. 1, 1941. a: 
) 


El Salvador Sight selling rate New York was 2-50 colones per $ on Jan. 3st. 
Venezuela * 
Peru. Sight seliing rate 6 -50 soles per U.S. $0n 12th January 1943. 





April 15, 1944 








Open market sight selling rate 175 pesos per 100 U.S. ¢ on Feb. 22nd. 
Official sight selling rate 14-10 sucres per U.S. $ on Feb. 5th. 


Sight ies rate maintained at one quetzal per U.S. $, plus con 
mission of 1 per cent to Central Bank. 







5 -03% cordobas per U.S. $ (excluding 10 per cent tax). 





Sight selling rate New York 3-35 bolivares per U.S. $ on Jan. 12th. 






* Official exchange controls are operative in these countries. 


OVERSEAS BANK RATES 
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Since April 7, all bills on Australia will be purchased at sea mail rates only _Bill® 


will be sent by air mail on nee of appropriate postage. 
* All rates (Australia an 


90 days, 127§ (plus postage). 
SOUTH AFRICA 


Buying rates in London for T.T.s and bills on South Africa are (per £100 sterling) 

) ; £102:% (60 days); £10288 (90 days). 
ding rates are £1003, £100%, £10128, £10148 and £102,%. 
Selling rates in London (per £100 sterling) for T.T.s and sight bills are £100} for 


£101 for T.T.; £101§ (sight) ; £1028, (30 da 
er Rhedsdia the cosemendas % 


South Africa and £993 for Rhodesia. 
CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 


The following rates, issued by Bank of London and South America, are related to 


U.S. $: approximate sterling rates can be calculated from $-£ rate. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - = £3,000,000 

Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 


THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD.,with 15 Branches & Sub-Agenoies 


The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 
—— facilities for financing every description of trade with 
the East. 

Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 

The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 

28, CHARLES !1 STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 

New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 





|} LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 





For 
SERVICE 
and 
SECURITY 


and for every- class of 
Banking Business 





Head Office : 7] Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 











REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPARY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £14,500,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - = +  £83,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - ~- £155,000,000 


(1943 Accounts) 








Printed in Great Britain by St. CLements Press, Lrp., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by THE Economist Newspaper, L1D.. 
at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2—Saturday, April 15, 1944. 


.Z.) now based on £100—London. { Plus postage. 

$ Via Durban. By America/N.Z. Air Mail (Australia) Demand, 126} ; 30 days, 126%; 

60 days, 1273; 90 days, 1273. (N.Z.) ren -— i 30 days, 126%; 60 days, 126%; 
y 5 





6 % % 
men Sh Joy ge 3 
ar. 10, ’ ‘eb. ’ l 
Feb. 1,°35 6 5 - May 12,’ a ? 
April 9,°40 4 3% Mar. 17,°41 2 4 
an. 25, 40 a 2 une 2,°41 3} 3 
pt. 17, °40 3 ay 31,°35... 3 
Oct. 22,°40 4 3 Rome ......... May 18,°36 5 4 
Nov, 28, '35 34 3 DER on nwecsicas Sept.16,°40 6 4% 
June 13, "35 ate Stockholm ..... May 29,°41 3} 3 
oe san tot Zurich ......... Nov. 25,36 2 li 
agen .... Oct. 15, 4 : hi 
Dec. . 34 4 DED cisceswes eco eee 3 +29 
Lisbon an. 12, °44 3 2b Wellington ..... July 20, °41 2 oF) 
N.Y. Fed. Res... Oct. 30, °42 1 + Dublin......... Oct. 26,°39 4 3 





. been RECOMMENDED on the Capital of the Company in respect 


Changed From To Changed From To 
° 





(a) For banks and credit institutions. (b) For private persons and firms. 













AGGREGATE ASSETS 
at 3ist March, 1943 
£67,128,395 


















AA Z C=_)> 


ci.) NEW ZEALAND 


Incorporated with limited liability in New Zealand 


id 














Represented at over 200 points 

in New Zealand and at Melbourne, 

Victoria; Sydney. New South Wales: 
Suva. Fiji; Apia, Samoa. 

Head Office: WELLINGTON, N.Z 

H.R.H.Chalmers, General Manager. 














Soha Forbes, Manager. 






ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS CORPORATION, LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a Final Dividend (No. 9%) 
of 35 per cent., less Income Tax at 10s. in the £, has this day 
been COMMENDED on the issued Capital of the Corporation 
in respect of the year ended 30th September, 1943, and will be 
payable on and after the 12th May, 1944, to all Members on the 
Registers on the 12th April, 1944. 

In the event of Dominion Income Tax Relief being due to 
Members as the result of the imposition of Income Tax by the 
Gold Coast Government, the gross rate of this dividend will be 
varied so as to leave the net dividend unaltered. 

THE TRANSFER BOOKS WILL, BE CLOSED from the 3th 
to the 20th April, 1944, both dates inclusive, for the preparation 
of Dividend Lists. 

By Order of the Board, 
H. E. ASHBY, Manager and Secretary. 
Temporary Registered Address: St. Hilda’s, Bushey, Herts. 
12th April, 1944. 


BIBIANI (1927), LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a Final Dividend (No. 13) 
of 174 per cent., less Income Tax at 9s. in the £, has this day 













of the year ended 30th September, 1943, and will be payable on 
and after the 12th May, 1944, to all Members on the Registers 
on the 12th April, 1944. : 

In the event of any further Dominion Income Tax Relief being 
due to members as the result of the imposition of Income Tax 
by the Gold Coast Government, the gross rate of this dividend 
will be varied so as to leave the net dividend unaltered. 

THE TRANSFER BOOKS WILL BE CLOSED from the 13th 
to the 20th April, 1944, both dates inclusive, for the preparation 
of Dividend Lists. 

By Order of the Board, 
H ASHBY, Secretary. 


. E. 
Temporaray Registered Address: St. Hilda’s, Bushey, Herts. 
12th April, 1944. 


THE CUNARD STEAM SHFP COMPANY LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Sixty-seventh Ordinary 
General Meeting of THE CUNARD STEAM-SHIP COMPANY. 
LIMITED, will be held at CUNARD BUILDING, in the CITY 
of LIVERPOOL, on Wednesday, the 26th April, 1944, at eleven 
o'clock a.m. ; 

1. To receive and consider the Statement of Accounts and 
Balance Sheet to the 31st December, 1943, with the Reports 
of the Directors and Auditors. 

2. 2m the declaration of final dividend for the year 












3. To elect Directors and Auditors in place of those retirins. 
but who being eligible offer themselves for re-election. 
By Order of the Board, 
H. J. FLEWITT. Secretary. 
Offices: Cunard Building, Liverpool. 
13th April, 1944. 
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